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l. 
INTRODUCTION 


This chapter is comprised of three sections which cover the purpose 
of the study, the relationship between this evaluation and other studies 
recently undertaken or anticipated, and the methodology used in the 
evaluation. 


PURPOSE OF TIE STUDY 


The importance of cqual employment opportunity is well established 
in a series of federal laws, executive orders, and court decisicns. 
lqual employment opportunity is specifically required by Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Act of 1972. This statute requires that all personnel 
actions affecting federal employees or applicants be free from discrimi- 
nation. It also requires that each agency of the federal government 
maintain an affirmative action program which applies to all aspects of 
personnel policy and practice. 


In his inaugural address, President Carter stated, "We are now 
struggling to enhance equality of opportunity. Our commitment to human 
rights must be absolute, our laws fair, . . . the powerful must not 
persecute the weak, and human dignity must be enhanced." 


In a memorandum for heads of federal departments and agencies on 
March 6, 1975, President Gerald R. Ford Stated: 


"Just as we will not condone preferences in employment 
decisions because of a person's race, ethnic origin, or 
sex, we will not tolerate failure to vigorously carry 
out affirmative actions in support of equal employment 
opportunity. I am asking for your personal cormitment 
and active cooperation in assuring that the American 
ideal of true equal employment opportunity is a reality 
in the Federal Government." 
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All federal agencies are mandated by statute to develop and imle- 
ment EBO guidelines under the direction of the Civil Service Commission. 
According to 3FAMI130 (see Appendix A): 


"The head of each agency shall exercise personal leader- 
ship in establishing, maintaining, and carrying out a 
continuing affirmative action program designed to _ 
equal opportunity in every aspect of agency personne 

policy and practice in the employment, development, 
advancement, and treatment of employees.' 





Item (c) (2) of Sec. 713.204 under 3FAMI130 (see Appendix A) states 
that an agency siiall, moreover, be responsible for: 


"... evaluating from time to time the sufficiency of the 
total agency program for equal employment opportunity 
and reporting thereon to the head of the agency with 
— as to any improvement or correctim 


It is within this context that W.V. Rouse § Co. of = ae 
Illinois, was retained to conduct an evaluation of the EBO p 


and the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity (M/EBO), Saarehet of 
State. 


Summary statistics on employment patterns in the Department of State 
show the need for an evaluation of the entire program. Data pub- 
lished by M/EBO in March, 1977,2 indicate that although minorities hold 
15.1 percent of the positions in the Department of State, most of these 
persons are in lower graded civil service positions with limited poten- | 
tial and opportunity for advancement. Only 6.1 percent of Foreign Service 
positions are held by minorities. There remains a dearth of minority 
career ministers and high grade FSOs in the Department. The situation 
for women is similar. Women comprise 37.6 percent of the employment of 
the rtment, but are located mostly in junior and ~~ -¥ positions. 
Women hold only 3.9 percent of the senior positions in Foreign Service 
and 17.2 percent of the senior positions in the civil service systems of the 
Department. Additional statistics show that minorities and women alike are not 
assigned to positions of importance, nor are they selected for training or 
promotion in adequate numbers. 


The major purpose of the study is the evaluation of the ERO program 
of the Department of State and the assessment of M/EBO and its relation 





l Sec, 713.203. 


: "Department of State. Minority Employees--As of December 31, 1976, by 
Pay Plan," and "Department of State. Women Employees--As of December 


ve by Pay Plan.” Source PER/MGT Summary of Employment, M/EBO 








to Department bureaus and offices. Consequently, the evaluation includes 
these subjects: 


-- Communication and coordination of M/EBO with bureaus and offices of 
the Department. 


-- The roie of M/EBO in policy formulation and guidance in personnel 
practices. 


-- The image and visibility of M/EBO. 
-- The efficiency of M/EBO. 


The study does not contain detailed evaluation of the several pro- 
grams administered by M/ERO (Mid-Level, Minority Affairs, Federal Women's 
Program, and so on) and their individual and combined effects of the 
employment profiles of the Department. These programs are important 
anc extensive cnough to merit special individual study, such as the 
recently completed evaluation of the FSR/JO program and the Mid-Level 
lliring program cvaluation mentioned in the FY-77 EBO Plan as an activity 
to be undertaken later this year. The evaluation does, however, give 
attention to the administration and managemen* of these programs 
M/10. In other words, the evaluation deals more with the processes by 
which these ~~ are carried out rather than with the products or 
impacts of the program. 


CONTEXT OF EBO EVALUATION 


This current evaluation of the EEO program relates to and draws upon 
the results obtained ‘by several other studies and evaluations conducted 
by or for the Nepartment of State. These efforts include: 


-- 1975 Evaluation of Equal Employment Opportunity at the Department 
of State by the Civil Service Commission. The evaluation cited the 
need for a full-time investigator of complaint cases assigned to 
M/ELO, and a precedence procedure for sorting complaints from other 
personnel grievances. The study also called for the briefing of 
all FSOs on the subject of Equal Employment Opportunity. 


1975 W.V. Rouse & Co. This study set up the EEO briefing sessions 
now being handled by the Foreign Service Institute and made several 
recommendations for improving the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Program. 


1977 Evaluation of the Minority Junior Officers iring Progran, by 
Clark, Phipps, Clark § Harris, Inc. Among other detailed program 
recommendations, this recent study suggests expanding the recruit- 
ment cfforts of M/ERO to draw in more minority applicants, and the 
climination of the lateral entry exam for FSR/JO candidates. 








-- 1977 Secretary's Task Porce on Affirmative Action. The Department 
recently has established a high-level task force to assess the 
status of affirmative action in the Department. At the time of 
this writing, committees have been established. W.V. Rouse has 
attended a meeting of the Task Force to discuss preliminary findings 
of the firm's current evaluation. 


The ERO Plan also makes reference to a special study of the Mid-Level 
lliring Program, designed to draw in a minimm of 10 minorities and 10 
women annually, at levels FSO 5S, 4, and 3. 


EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 


The period of this study was January through June, 1977. During 
this time period, personal interviews were held with over 120 Department 
of State personnel as the primary means of gathering perceptions on the 
Department's ERO program. All members of were interviewed at the 
outset of the study. Interviews also included a sample of over 60 
Washington personnel whose offices and bureaus develop or carry out 
policies which have an cffect on or are affected by EBO. Included in 
this group are EEO counselors and EBO liaison officers. Two persons who 
have filed formal ERO complaints were interviewed. The sample includes 
a mixture of minorities, women, and non-minority males. The Deputy 
Director heey provided a list of candidates from which interviewees 
were selected. 


Interviews were also conducted at two U.S. ns ogee pe 
Thailand, and Bonn, Germany. Visits to these embassies proved helpful 

in gaining a perspective on how EBO is practiced at posts and how the 
Office of Equal Employment Opportunity can be of better service to the 
embassies and constituent posts. Persons interviewed at each embassy 
included the Minister DCM (the Ambassador of the Embassy at Bangkok was 
also interviewed); the heads of the Political, Eccnomic, Administrative, 
and Consular sections; minorities, women, and non-minority males; 
secretaries; the EBO counselor and Federal Women's Program Coordinator; 
and personnel staff. The embassy visits were fitted into the schedule 
of Conduct of Relations inspections ongoing at those embassies. Written 
reports on findings and recommendations were submitted to the Ambassadors 
and Senior Inspectors at the completion of each visit, and are found in 
Appendixes A and B. 


In addition, interviews were conducted with a few persons in USIA 
and the Civil Service Commission who have responsibility for pro- 
grams. These interviews provided an outside perspective for the Depart- 
ment's current efforts. 


All interviews were held in person, with the understanding that 
identifications would be held confidential. 











The chronological file and subject area files in M/EBO provided 
additional information to support the cvaluation. The files contain 
interoffice memoranda in the programs of the office; correspondence 
with bureaus, offices, and overseas posts; statistical data on employ- 
ment within the Department; and other miscellaneous information. 


A third source of information on the EEO program is the observation 
of office conduct and work procedures. The consultant also attended 
staff meetings to observe procedures useu in office administration and 
commmication among staff. Observation was also the principal method 


used to assess the adequacy of EBO briefing sessions. 











> this component of the evaluation was completed by subcontractors to 
W.V. Rouse §& Co.: Mr. Normal C. Amaker, Professor of Law, Loyola 
\miversity (Chicago) and Ms. Aileen C. Hernandez of Aileen C. Hernandez 


Associates (San Francisco). 


























2. 
SUMMARY 


This evaluation assesses the general effectiveness of M/EBO in 
carrying out the Department of State's responsibility in establishing 
an affirmative action program for Equal Employment Opportunity. The 
following findings of the study address the program's impacts on 
Department personnel and operational processes and on individual 
employees of the Department. 


Finding: Equal employment in the Department of State is not per- 
ecived by employees either in Washington or at poste as being effective. 
Interviews conducted in Washington, D.C., and at embassies reveal 
that: 


-- A majority of employees interviewed--at all levels of the organiza- 
tion--perceive equal employment, as practiced in the Department of 
State, as being practiced for the image it creates or because the 
law allows no option. 


-- The concept of equal employment has little or no influence on the 
operationalization of issues important to equal employment, such as 
recruitment, hiring, training, assignment, and promotions. 


-- The concept of equal employment is neither understood nor believed 
hy many employees as a mechanism for resolving problems of discrimina- 
tion. (For those who did have some understanding of equal employ- 
ment as practiced in the Department of State, it was largely nega- 
tive. A majority of Foreign Service persons felt that initiating 
a discrimination complaint was tantamount to ruining a career.) 


Within the Washington environs of the Department of State, equal 
employment and affirmative action are sporadically practiced, often 
in response to pressure groups or media interest. 


-- qual employment is largely left to the Equal Employment Opportunity 
office, M/EBO. EBO is not viewed as the responsibility of the 
Department as a whole. 








The consultant interprets these interviews, along with observation 
of activities at the Department of State, and review of materials 
related to ED at posts, as indicating that equal employment is viewed 
as largely a nuisance. 


Recommendation: The Department of State must integrate EEO philosophy 
and practices into its personnel policies and daily operations. 





M/LLD should be viewed as a positive force to provide expertise, 
support, and guidance relative to integrating EBO principles and 
concerns into the operations of the Department. 


More explicit responsibility for coordinating operations with 
bureaus and offices of the Department should be established within 
M/110. The leputy Director should have the responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining formal contacts with bureaus and 
offices. 


Finding: The issues regarded by interviewees as most important for 
equal employment in the Departmnt of State were recruitment and hiring 
practices as one qrouping and assiqnments and personnel counseling as 
another. 


Interviews conducted in Washington, D.C., and at embassies reveal 
that: 


Increase in the number of minorities and women can only be achieved 
if attention is focused on recruitment and hiring of minorities and 
women. The present decentralized processes of recruitment and 
hiring were viewed by many as fragmented and insensitive to EBO. 


insufficient attention is given to minorities and women once they 

are cmploved. These persons are brought into an extremely competitive 
ud confusing service and left to survive on their own, The state- 
ment that best summarizes this view is that: "If these persons need 
special programs like the Junior Officer Reserve Program, to get into 
the Foreign Service, they certainly need help once they are on 
board."' The statement can be generalized to reflect the need of 

all minoritics and women employees of the Department. 


There is widespread feeling that minorities and women have been 
placed in less attractive and prestigious assignments and geographic 
locations. The dearth of minorities and women in responsible posi- 
tions at Konn is a good example of the lack of ERO philosophy in 


assignment practices. 


ersons also had many complaints about the quality of EBO counseling 
they received, Most thought counseling was ecather bad or nonexistent. 
Several felt that the counselors could not be trusted since they 

were an extension of M/EBO, which is part of "management."' M/EBO 








was seldom considered as a source of help. It was viewed as a place 
to "stay away from." 


The consultant interprets these interviews, along with observations 
of activities at the Jcpartment and at posts, as indicating that a sound 
program of hiring and recruiting of minorities and women must be made 
an essential part of the EKO program at the Department of State. Statis- 
tics on the assignment and promotion of minorities and women in the 
Department confirm the views about restricted opportunities for minority 
and women employees. M/EBO must it current relationship with 
minorities and women after they are hired. 


Recommendations : 





Year-round recruiting, hiring, and personnel counseling of minorities 
and women should be instituted by Department, with involvement 
and guidance of M/ERO. 


M/'RO must work with the Assi ts Panels to develop methods for 
incorporating FEO program goals with the other criteria used in 
assignment. Affimnative action by the Panels is recognized as a 
critical need. 


-- M/LERO should consolidate and centralize its efforts in the recruit- 
ment of minorities, women, and handicapped persons. M/EBO should 
continue to work with the Board of Examiners in improving the 
Department's recruitment efforts. 


M/EEO should expand its efforts to train EBO counselors, who serve 
as the ERO contacts throughout the Department. 


The current assignment of responsibilities among the M/EBO staff 
should be assessed from the perspective of servicing the needs of 
cmployees of the Department. The organization, according to special 
emphasis groups, has not been an effective mechanism for dealing 
with specific problem areas and needs such as upward mobility and 
alleged “institutional discrimination." 


Finding: M/ERO is perceived as being effective in raising the 
visiinlity of affirmative action in Equal Employment Opportunity in the 
Department of State, but having little or no influence on operational 
procedures. If M/EEO's major role continues to be limited to changing 
attitudes, it will have no real impact on behavior within the Department. 





Interviews conducted in Washington, D.C., and at embassies reveal 
that: 





M/T0 has limited visibility and contact with offices of the Depart- 
ment; as a result, EBO considerations in Department operations have 
usually been an afterthought. 





-- Special programs administered by M/EEO to increase the number of 
minorities and women of the Department and help these persons 
achieve positions of responsibility have had limited success. 


-- Chronic employment problems persist, such as the lack of an upward 
mobility program for civil service personnel, "ghettoization" in 
certain bureaus, and lack of attention to the causes of "institu- 
tional discrimination." 





The consultant interprets these interviews along with observations 
to mean that M/EGO does need to continue its focus on increasing program 
visibility but should also direct attention to specific problems and 
nceds of employees. The consultant agrees with many of the interviewees 
that, to be effective, M/EEO must be able to influence Department opera- 
tions. To do this, M/EBO must shift its strategy to a more action- 
oriented participant role in solving real problems within the Department 
of State. 





Recommendations: 





The Deputy Director should assume the responsibility for overview- 
ingthe interaction of M/EBO staff and coordination of M/EEO programs 
with other bureaus and offices of the Department. 


-- M/ELO should establish the position of Coordinator for EBO Enforce- 
ment to deal with violations of EEO principles and reward exemplary 
behavior. A side effect of this action will be increased visibility 
and influence of the office. M/EEO should begin immediately to work 
with the Deputy Undersecretary for Management and the legal office 
to determine procedures for enforcement. 


-- Specific roles and duties for EEO liaison officers in the various 
bureaus and offices should be assigned; they should be pursued as 
valuable resources for the identification of EB0-related problems 
and development of practical solutions to these problems. 


Finding: Equal limployment Opportunity at posts ts unimportant. If 
EEO is practiced, it is because the particular individuals who manage 
that post simply practice good management. 


Interviews at the embassies reveal that: 


At both posts visited by the consultant, neither the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Counselor nor the Federal Women's Program Coordi- 
nator had ever received a complaint. At the embassy in Bangkok, 
neither of these persons had even had a person talk to them about a 
concern for EEO. EEO counseling was necessary, but the EBO mechanism 
Simply was not being used. 
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-- The ERO Counselors at posts visited had received no training in EEO 
or counseling practices. Materials sent on the subjects were not 
viewed as being adequate preparation for counseling activities. 





-- At posts, women especially and minorities to a lesser extent are 
not regarded as professionals by all personnel. 


-- EHO was rerely mentioned at posts, either in staff meetings or 
personnel workshops. Contact with M/EBO was limited and largely 
through films on affirmative action and an occasional] package of 
mitcrials. These films serve to worsen the post attitude about 
0. Many interviewees believed that this was true because the 
films were not really understood. 


The consultant interprets these interviews, along with observations, 
as indicating that M/EEO needs to dramatically increase the frequency 
and quality of its contacts with posts. 


Reeommendations : 





-- ‘There is need for the development of EEO programs at posts which 
would maintain the continuity of EEO practices over periods of 
personnel] rotations. The absence of current problems at any post 
does not mean that EEO principles are established. 


-- Regional EKO workshops should be conducted internationally as an 
initial action to inform all regions of the importance and role of 
E10 at all posts, and to brief EEO Counselors on their responsibil- 
ities. 


-- 80 Counselors and Federal Women's Program Coordinators should be 
required to stop in and discuss activities at posts, whenever they 
ure in Washington. When the EKO Counselor and FWPC are assigned at 
posts, M/EBO should be required to contact that person directly and 
establish a line of commmication and direct assistance. 


-- No more films should be sent to posts unless they are accompanied 
hy an M/EBO person who is prepared to explain their intent. 


Finding: There is little outward support from top management of the 
Department of State for Equal Employment Opportunity. Absence of support 
has damaged the image of the program and limited the effectiveness of 
the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity. 


Interviews conducted in Washington, D.C., and at embassies reveal 
that: 





-- Jt is the opinion of many persons that M/EBO does not receive top- 
level support in the Department. 
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-- The Deputy Undersecretary for Management, who is Director of EBO, 
needs to be more involved as an active participant in the program. 


-- Management tends to get involved in EKO if a problem of a serious 
nature develops. Participation in EKO is reactive rather than con- 
structive and preventive. 


It is the consultant's opinion that many operational difficulties 
in M/ERO are traceable to the lack of support by top management. If top 
management does not say that EBO is important and publicly act accord- 
ingly, then it is de facto, unimportant. 


Recommendations: 





-- The Director of EBO should give more support to the Department's 
liqual Employment Opportunity program. 


The Director of EBO should attend staff meetings of M/EBO to gain 
familiarity with the programs of the Office, the staff, and current 
activities. tle/she should also report to staff on Department devel- 
opments likely to have impacts on EEO. 


-- The Director of EBO should lend his/her support to M/EEO's efforts 
to provide FEO briefings to all middle-management supervisors. 


-- The Director of EBO should assist M/EEO in designing and implement- 
ing an enforcement program in EEO, consistent with 3FAM130, Section 
713.203(b). 


Finding: There is a demonstrated need for improved management prac- 
tices in the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity. 


Interviews in Washington, D.C., have revealed that: 


-- The Civil Service Commission's mandate to establish special emphasis 
programs‘ has caused fragmentation in M/EBO. This has resulted in 
little teamwork and a low level of commmication among the section 
chiefs. 





Several persons commented that rather than acting as a coordinated 
liqual Employment Opportunity Office, M/EEO functions as if it were 
a series of separate programs responding to pressure groups. Though 
it was not a view held by many persons, a few persons did state 

that factions within M/EEO sometimes appear to be working for their 


group and not equal employment for all people. 





' these program areas mandated by the CSC include, for example, the 
Federal Women's Program, the Spanish Speaking Program, and the Minority 
Affairs Program. (The Office of ERO also administers the Foreign 
Service Reserve Junior Officer Program and the Mid-Level Hiring Program.) 
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-- There are no office objectives or program targets that specify the 
gencral directives of the legislative mandate. Objectives tied to 
individual program areas often conflict for limited resources in 


the Office, and there exist no overriding criteria for determining 
priorities. 


The consultant believes that a reassignment of some responsibil: - 
tics within M/EEO emphasizing functions (instead of special emphasis 
programs) would not only provide greater service to members of the 
Department, but also facilitate management of the operations of the 


Office. Such a reassignment can be consistent with the current program 
structure of M/EBO. 


Recommendations: 





-- M/EKO should assign specific members of its staff the responsibility 
for interacting with those bureaus and offices of the Department 
having authority for recruitment, EERO briefings, personnel counsel - 
ing, upward mobility, and personnel policy development. 


-- Information obtained from monitoring the Affirmative Action Plan 
of the Department should be.used in setting annual priorities 
within M/EKO. 

-- Job descriptions should be updated for all members of M/EBO. 


-- The position of Deputy Director should be a full-time responsibil- 
ity; all section chiefs should respond to the Deputy Director. 


The remainder of the evaluation report contains three principal 
sections: 


-- Chapter 3: Background on the organization and accomplishments of 
the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity; 


-- Chapter 4: Findings from the interviews at the Department of State 


in Washington, D.C., and at the U.S. Embassies in Bangkok and Bonn; 
and 


- Chapter 5: Specific recommendations based on these findings. 
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3. 
BACKGROUND 





This chapter presents an_ introductory overview of the Office of 
lqual Imployment Opportunity of the Department of State. It is organized 
in three sections: organization and staffing, development of M/EBO, and 
accomplishments of M/EBO. 


ORGANIZATION AND STAFFING 


Responsibilities 





All federal agencies are charged with the responsibility of estab- 
lishing and managing a continuing affirmative program to ensure that 
employment practices conform to equal empl t opportunity requirements 
as defined laws and executive orders. These requirements prescribe 
nondiscrimination in employment based on race, color, religion, sex, 
national origin, or age. This responsibility in the Department of State 
is carried out by M/EBO. M/EBO's monitoring responsibilities cover the 
range of employment practices like recruitment, selection, hiring, 
training, and separation. 


Specifically, 3FAML30 (Appendix A) Section 713.204(d) assigns the 
following responsibilities to the Director of EBO and M/EEBO by delega- 
tion: 


ivaluate sufficiency of the agency (the Department of State) EBO 
program and report to the head of the agency with recommendations 
on improvement, including remedial or disciplinary action for 


management/supervisory employees who have failed in their responsi- 
bilities. 


Make changes in programs and procedures designed to eliminate dis- 
criminatory practices and improve the agency's EBO progran. 


Provide EO counseling and informal resolution routes to employees 
and applicants who believe they have been discriminated against. 
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-- Provide for the receipt and investigation of individual complaints 
of discrimination. 





Organizational Structure and Relationships 


The Director of M/EBO reports to the Deputy Undersecretary for 
Minagement who has been designated by the Secretary of State as the 
i\irector of Equal Employment Opportunity. As such, the Director of 
liqual Employment Opportunity, as authorized by FPM 713.204(d), is 
responsible for: 


-- Advising the head of the agency on the preparation of EBO plans, 
procedures, regulations, reports, and other ERO responsibilities 
of the agency. 


-- Making decisions, for the agency head, on complaints of discrimina- 
tion and order such corrective measures as considered necessary, 
including warranted disciplinary action. 


As indicated in the preceding paragraph, other responsibilities for 


implementing and monitoring EBO have been delegated to the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for ERO. 


Assisting the Director of M/EBO in carrying out the office's func- 
tions are seven other officers and four support personnel. The Director 
supervises in a line capacity the Deputy Director (who is also the 
Federal Women's Program Coordinator), the Minority Affairs Coordinator, 
the Special Programs and Spanish Speaking Coordinator, and the Discrimi- 
nation Complaints Coordinator. The Deputy Director supervises the 
Alternate Federal Women's Program Coordinator, the office's Plan 
Coordinator/Statistician, and 117 part-time FWPCs throughout the world. 
The Discrimination Complaints Coordinator supervises 205 part-time Equal 
[yaployment Opportunity Counselors throughout the world in addition to 
processing discrimination complaints. A position for an assistant has 
heen authorized but is not yet filled. Reporting to the Director in a 
staff function is the EBO Complaints Investigator. This individual, 


in addition to investigating assignments, also supervises the activities 
of four part-time investigators. (See Figure 1.) 


Special Emphasis Programs 


M/1:10 provides a number of services to employees of the Department 
of State, including dissemination of information on EBO, preparation 
of the EBD Plan, and supervising a network of ERO Counselors throughout 
the Department's bureaus and offices. The office also participates with 
BEX in recruiting minorities and women for Foreign Service and Civil 
Service positions in the Department. M/EBO processes discrimination 


complaints and administers EEO briefings to administrators and super- 
visors. 
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rpg oy, these functions are the special emphasis programs estab- 
lished by Civil Service Commission. These are focused on recruitment 


aml general representation of the priority constituent groups including 
augmentation of ongoing EEO activities. 


The Federal Women's is an important element of the Office 
as indicated by its previous tives as a separate office and its affilia- 
tion with the national program dictated by the CSC. It is committed to 


affirmative action in the Department's employment practices on the 
hehalf of women. 


The Sprarish Spea was established by the federal govern- 
men? in 1970 to respond special recruitment and employment needs 
of Americans of Spanish origin. M/EBO is responsible for directing the 
lepartment of State's efforts in this program area. 





M/'ID also administers the two affirmative action s of the 
lepartment of State: the Reserve Junior Officer Program the Mid-Level 


lliring Program. 


The Foreign Service Reserve--Junior ort hcer Pegs SYD) is 
designed for the recruitment of minority group eventual 


appointment as Foreign Service Officers (FSOs). Recruitment is targeted 
at colleges and universities with substantial minority-group representa- 
tion. After candidates successfully complete oral examinations and are 
assigned duties in administrative, consular, economic/commercial, or 
political affairs, they are — to qualify for FSO appointments 
within three to five years. program has authorized 20 positions a 
year since 1967 (with the exception of 1971 when only 16 were authorized). 








Another Foreign Service Reserve Officer Program is the Mid-Level 
rogram. It is designed to increase recruitment of minority 
mere and women by providing for lateral entry to middle-level posi- 
tions of candidates experienced in related fields. Started in 1975, the 
program was to achieve 100 such appointments in the first five years. 
The process is somewhat similar to the FSR/JO program with conversion 
to FSO status required within three to five years. Candidates are 
required to show evidence of writing and analytic abilities as well as 
to successfully complete an oral examination. 





M/11 also supervises the Department's efforts in equal employment 
opportunity and affirmative action for the and handicapped. The 
Office also carrics out the Department's tes in Fair Housing and 
Contract Comp] iance. | 


A major responsibility of the Office is annual preparation of the 
lepartment's hqual Imployment Opportunity Plan. This plan requires Civil 
Service Commission approval. M/EBO also maintains statistics relat 


to employment of minority group members and women by the Department o 
State. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF M/ERO 


Maindates 





The Department of State's Office of Equal Employment Opportunity, 
along with similar offices in other federal departments and agencies, 
was created in 1969 by Fxecutive Order 11246, Part I and Executive 
Order 11478. This responsibility was affirmed in 1972 by Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended. In 1967, President Johnson 
specifically prohibited sex discrimination, in Executive Order 11375. 


liqual employment opportunity is a particularly important issue in 
the Iepartment of State for two reasons. First, the Department has a 
reputation as a special department with a dramatic mission and elite 
status. If cqual employment opportunity can be guaranteed in this 
Nepartment, it should be possible in any other department. Second, the 
lepartment is heavily involved in other countries and visible to other 
people. As a fundamental principle of our system of government, equal 
employment opportunity in the Department is a message to the world about 
our commitment to human rights. As the National Observer recently noted: 


‘Mme of the embarrassments in President Carter's human 
rights crusade is that the agency that speaks for us 
around the world--the State Department--is almost exclu- 
sively an all-white, all-male organization. The Club; 
people still call it that.” 


If for no other reason, ther, the development of M/EBO is important 
as a visible response to these issues. 


ACCOMPLISIMENTS OF M/EBO 


(Ment itative Changes 


A mijor objective of the M/ERO is achievement of a Department of 
State work force representative at all levels of the population of this 
nation. Movement toward this objective can easily be measured via 
statistics maintained by the Department. We cannot say with certainty 
that accomplishment along this dimension is a result of M/EBO efforts 
rather than other processes. llowever, it is an area in which M/EBO is 
charged with monitoring responsibilities in addition to its efforts to 
effect these changes. 





rom 1967 to 1976, minority-group members in the Foreign Service 
increased from 532 to 548, a change of only three percent in nine years. 
llowever, these numbers mask the fact that during the same period, 
minority-group members at the officer level in the Foreign Service 
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increased from 347 to 518, or 49 percent. Unfortunately, this would 
also scem to mean that minority -group representation at support levels 
in the Foreign Service has decreascd from 185 to 30. 


A similar situation prevailed concerning women in the Foreign Ser- 
vice. Actually, the number of women decreased slightly from 2,441 in 
1971 to 2,331 in 1976, while the number of women officers increased 
from 1,665 to 1,843, or 11 percent. 


The differences in composition of the Foreign Service and Civil 
Service components of the Department of State are apparent. Minority- 
group members comprise 6.1 percent of the over 8,000 Foreign Service 
employees. Women comprise 25.8 percent. The comparable figures for the 
over 3,000 Ciyil Service employees are 38.0 percent and 67.7 —, 
respectively.* The Civil Service tends to have higher aap ay 
minoritics and women in senior and middie levels than does the Foreign 
Service, but the majority of the minorities and women in both services 
are at junior and support levels. In fact, for the Department as a 
whole, only 4.3 percent of the senior positions and 15.9 percent of the 
middle-level? positions are held by women. Minorities fare even worse; 
they hold two percent of senior positions and 6.5 percent of middle-level 
positions in the Department. 


Program/Policy Progress 


it is both easicr and more germane to the evaluation to identify 
the programmatic and policy achievements of M/EBO. These represent 
explicit attempts by the Office to carry out its mandate. 





ised on recommendations of an earlier W.V. Rouse § Co. study, 
M/'0 has launched a program of briefings on EBO issues to supervisors 
and high-level officials extending to the Assistant Secretary level. In 
FY 76, 375 officers attended those briefings. These briefings have 

been conducted once or twice a month. The Office has also been respon- 
sible for M/FSI including EBO in various courses offered by the Foreign 
Service Institute. 


M/T0 has had some success in its continuing effort to get Selection 
Roards to adhere to [BO principles in discharging their duties. It has 


also been successful in obtaining some desired appointments for Foreign 
Service Officers. 





"Source: PER/MGT M/ERO 3/77. 


~ Senior levels are comprised of grades FSO/R/RU-2 and above and GS/GG6-16 
anl above; middle levels are comprised of FSO/R/RU-5, FSSO-3 and above 
(not including senior levels), and GS/GG-12-15. 
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As mentioned earlier, the mid-level hiring program was established 
in 1975S to accelerate the increase of minority- members and women 
in the Foreign Service officer corps. The program succeeded in 
placing nine officers in middle-level positions with over 300 under 
consideration. Similarly, increased recruiting efforts instituted by 
the office in 1975 have produced substantial increases in the number of 
applications for Foreign Service appointments from minority-group 
members and women. 


In a continuing c{fort to correct the deficiencies inherent in 
self-evaluation efforts, M/EBD has taken the initiative in the retention 
of two consultant firms to conduct evaluations. In addition to this 
evaluation of the FEO program itself, an evaluation of the FSR/JO 
program was recently conducted by the consulting firm of Dr. Kenneth B. 
Clark. Both firms have previously conducted studies for the Department 
of State. 


The Nepartment of State has recently extended its commitment to 
affirmitive action for the hadicapped. Efforts have inciuded incorpora- 
tion of this area in the briefings, hiring, more aggressive recruiting, 
and public affirmation of commitment by the Secretary. 


To assist in program review and to advise on program implementation, 
a task force on affirmative action has been appointed for the more 
effective minagement of resources. 


M/17) also informs top t of significant program develop- 
monts by publishing a monthly EBO activities report and memoranda as 
necded . 


Other accomplishments of M/EBO in FY 76 included: 
The appointments of END Liaison Officers by almost all bureaus. 


Issuing of a directive by the Director of EBO urging everyone to 
climinate sexist language. 

Appointment of a full-time ERO investigator. 

Increased publicity regarding the identity of EBO Counselors. 


These and other initiatives are scheduled for continued or new 
action in the FY 77 liqual Bmployment Opportunity Plan. This documen. 
wis prepared by M/ERO and has been approved by the Civil Service Com- 


mission. 























4. 
FINDINGS 


This chapter contains two sections. The first section deals with 
findings related to the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity. The 
second part deals with find:nys on the EBO program. 


OPERATIONS OF THE OFFICE OF RQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Interviews with all staff members of M/EBO and others in the Depart- 
ment of State have provided insight into the management practices and 
procedures in place in M/FBO. Findings in these areas can be 
into general categories dealing with the objectives of the office, the 
image of the office held by professionals in M/EBO, commmication "and 
coordination with the office, staffing patterns and workloads, office 
administration, and office programs. 


Objectives of M/EEO 





Almost all members of M/EBKO feel that there is a lack of goals and 
objectives of the office, contributing to confusion about ~— direc- 
tion and emphasis. Staff resources are divided up among the separately 
administered programs of M/EBO, each of which has its own workloads 
and timetables.* The general guide] ines of Section 713 on Equal Oppor- 
tunity of 3FAM130 do ast provide specific guidance for program activ- 
itics. 1FAM1S50.1 outlines the responsibilities of the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Fqual Employment Opportunity but does not prioritize them. 





L Special programs include the Federal Women's Program, the Spanish 
Speaking Program, Minority Affairs Program, Mid-Level Program, Junior 
Officer Program, handicapped program, and age discrimination. In 
addition, M/EL0 administers the processing of EEO complaints, investiga- 
tion of complaints, development of statistics on Department employment, 
the counseling of Foreign Service and Civil Service employees, and the 
fair housing and contract compliance responsibilities of the Department. 
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Another source of program guidance--staff job descriptions of M/EBO 
positions--defines responsibilities, but the descriptions are out of date 
and need revision. 


Neither does the Affirmative Action Plan provide a means for 
deciding which programs of the office should receive greater attention. 
M/EEO prepares and publishes the Affirmative Action Plan annually; it is 
a plan for the entire Department, and offices and bureaus throughout the 
Nepartment provide inputs to it. While responsibility for implementing 
the plan lies with the Department, the responsibility for monitoring 
plan implementation lies with M/EEO. The monitoring function provides 
information on EEO matters which have been successfully resolved and 
others which require continued attention. The activity of preparing and 
monitoring the plan has not, however, served as a general guide for 
programming and prioritizing specific efforts within M/EBO. 


Several staff members mentioned that the office spends more time 
reacting to problems, rather than preventing the problem by attacking 
its cause. The result of this situation is that each person's activity 
pattern becomes day-by-day problem solving, at the expense of mediun- 
unl long-range program goals and objectives. 


There is consensus that an overall goal of the EEO program is to 
impress on all persons in the Department that EBO is an integral part 
of everyone's daily responsibilities. An equally valued goal is to 
increase the number of minorities and women in responsible positions in 
the Department. Each goal breaks down into numerous objectives which 
although they are not in conflict do compete with each other for the 
limited resources of M/EEO. For example, the achievement of the second 
goal places demands in the areas of recruitment, training, and assign- 
ment. Without more explicit office objectives, it remains unclear which 
area or areas should receive greater attention. 


The staff has recommended, and we concur, that a concise set of 
objectives be developed to guide programming of activities within the 
Office of Equal Pmployment. Such objectives would reflect the purposes 
of M/EKO and help it to clarify and establish a firm image throughout 
the Department. Currently, there is evidence of significant misunder- 
standing of the goals and objectives by officials throughout the Depart- 
ment. Some see M/EKO as responsible for a specific program or set of 
programs; others see it as a monitor of personnel practices and condi- 
tions within the Department, and yet others see it as a futile effort 
to change people's attitudes about conditions that are ingrained in 
society and that will only change slowly. 


finally, objectives would help staff of M/EBO to gauge the success 
of their programs. flor each program in the office, there should be 
process objectives (identifying procedures to be used to effect change) 
and product objectives (for measuring change itself). The objectives 
would help each individual better assess what results his/her program 
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was having, and which program features (processes) were contributing to 
the results. As an example, the coordinator of the FSR/JO program needs 
to know whether the program is mecting its targets in terms of number 
of applicants accepted into the service. The coordinator also needs to 
know what clements or processes of the FSR/JO recruitment program 
(general advertising, college visits, applicant screening, or briefing 
for the oral examination) are most successful. 


Image of M/ELO 





Persons employed in M/EEO felt that although the office plays a 
valuable role in the Department of State, it has low status and priority. 
"Within the Office of Management, M/EEO exists on the basis of suffrance," 
said one of the senior members of the office. The staff members feel 
that their concerns are not shared by the typical employee of the Depart- 
ment (who regards cqual employment as the responsibility of M/EEO and not 
his/her own). [Even many of the EEO liaison officers, who serve as infor- 
mation linkages with all offices and bureaus of the Department, do not 
have an interest in E10, said a staff member. 


In addition to the lack of support for EBO, staff feel that there 
is a general lack of understanding among persons of the Department about 
M/EID's role. "There is a need for publicity about what EBO is all 
about ,"" he said. 


Another member added that this lack of understanding outside the 
office is not surprising, considering that members of the Office of 
ligual [Employment Opportunity do not have an appreciation of EBO beyond 
the immediate programs with which they are individually involved. "No 
one member of the office has the entire EEO philosophy," according to 
a senior official of M/EBO. There is suspicion, moreover, that certain 
members of the office are not objective, and tend to favor the claims 
of minority-group members over the interests of the Department. 


The image of the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity is also 
weakened by its own employment profile, which includes minorities and 
women, but does not include non-minority males. The office has the 
appearance of being an operation of special interests at the expense of 
a general [0 philosophy. 


In terns of providing a service to the Department, most members of 
M/ULO feel that services are useful to candidates and employees, but 
are limited to too few areas to constitute comprehensive EBO service, 
lor example, there is no program to provide follow-up assistance to 
MSR/.JOs; neither is there an effort to develop an upward mobility pro- 
gram for Civil Service employees. 


Finally, some FS employees of the office feel an assignment in M/EBO 
does not contribute to career advancement because it is not a challeng- 
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ing, prestigious or high-visibility position leading to promotions. They 
expressed the fecling that most officials of the Department regard EBO 
as unimportant and low-profile. 


Office Commmication and Coordination 





The current organization and staffing pattern of the Office of 
Fqual Employment Opportunity reflect the multiple programs for which 
the office is responsible. As described in Chapter 2 of this report, 
cach of the separate programs which the office directs is assigned to 
one individual professional. With the exception of the Federal Women's 
Program, program responsibilities are not shared by two or more persons. 
A single professional, for example, handles the Spanish Speaking Program 
and the Mid-Level Program in their entirety. Another individual handles 
the entire Housing Compliance Program and Junior Officer Program. A 
principal finding relative to the operation of M/EEO is that this divi- 
sion of responsibility has led to a low level of commmication among the 
professionals of M/FEO, since each person is concerned only with his/her 
own program area. 


The section chiefs expressed interest in learning more about each 
other's programs. Several felt that the regular staff meetings could 
develop into a forum for the exchange of information on proc es 
followed in each section, caseloads, interesting case developments, and 
lines of commmication with other offices and bureaus of the Department. 
Such meetings would be expected to increase coordination of activity 
among members of the office. Under the present organization, for example, 
recruitment of minorities and recruitment of Spanish speaking persons 
are handled by different professionals. They should be more interested 
in sharing !cssons learned in carrying out common functions so that they 
could support and provide backup for one another. 


Interoffice communication by memo instead of personal contact is 
expensive and time-consuming, and should be avoided unless a written 
record is required. 


Many members of the office felt a need to have staff meetings with 
significant agendas. Topics should include program information exchange, 
as mentioned above, as well as speakers from other offices and bureaus, 
and discussion of chronic ERO problems, such as image of the program, 
services to FSR/JOs, concentrations of minority and female employees 
in "ghettos," and so on. 


Staffing Patterns and Workloads 





M/EKO is responsible for administering several significant and time- 
consuming programs, which have individual caseloads that require constant 
attention. In addition, members of the staff provide counseling to both 
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Forcign Service and Civil Service employees of the Department. The 
office also supplies information to a network of EEO liaison officers 
throughout the bureaus and offices of the Department, and ERO Counselors 
and Federal Women's Program Coordinators in the Department, domestic 
ficld, and at overscas posts. M/ERO advises M/FSI on a training program 
in 1) intended for all members of the Department in supervisory posi- 
tions. ‘The office prepares and publishes the ERO Plan of the Department 
cach fall, and participates with the Bureau of Personnel in review of 
employment practices having ERO implications. 


As additional special emphasis programs were assigned in recent 
years to M/E, additional staff were also taken on. As a result, respon- 
sibilities are aligned with special emphasis programs, not by action 
functions such as recruitment, counseling, and monitoring, which are 
common to several of the programs. One of the professionals oversees 
four programs--the Spanish Speaking Program, the Mid-Level Program, the 
Age Discrimination Program, and the Ilandicapped Program. A second pro- 
fessional handles recruitment for the FSR/JO program, and administers 
the Minority Affairs Program, the Contract Compliance and the Fair 
llousing Programs. The Federal Women's Program is split between two 
members of the office. An additional professional is responsible for 
processing all complaints--a growing workload which has created the 
need for yet another staff member. The office employs a full-time EEO 
investigator and a professional in charge of maintaining statistics and 
developing the EEO Plan. The Director of the office oversees the work 
of these seven people. Four secretaries are assigned to the office. 


M/LEL0 staff feel that although workloads are great, the office will 
he adequately staffed with the addition of a person to assist in process- 
ing E60 complaints. Pressures could be relieved somewhat if there were 
an effort to provide backup for staff in periods of peak activity or 
absence from the office. This backup would be provided from within the 
office, from professionals and from secretaries who could assist the 
section chiefs in many functions. Some of the secretaries are under- 
utilized at the present time and have time to learn and carry out addi- 
tional work. Several chiefs said that more routine functions could be 
transferred to secretaries, such as the processing of job application 
forms and the screening of applications. An emphasis on better teamwork 
and coordination of activities is vier~d as the principal means of 
improving efficiencies in the office 


There is evidence of variation in the quality of staff, as is the 
situation in most offices. Specifically, some of the staff members are 
weak in drafting ability, and the Director must often rewrite reports 
submitted. These professionals should be given formal instruction in 
writing reports, and products should be evaluated by the Director in 
the presence of the author. 


There is no evidence that the processing of workloads by any member 
of the staff is unsatisfactory. 














Office Administration 





The office operates presently with a great deal of autonomy exer- 
cised by the section chiefs. A mumber of persons in the office have 
Suggested that there is too much independence and more coordination 
would result in greater office efficiency. This desire is consistent 
with the interest expressed by section chiefs in knowing more about 
each other's programs and methods. The lack of agreement on office 
goals and objectives and their priorities is also evidence of the need 
for increased administration and management of office functions. 


The time is appropriate to institute new office management proce- 
dures for two main reasons. First, there is an internal demand for 
greatcr coordination of functions and increased program direction. 
Second, the changeover in administrations and the management personnel 
of the Department provides the timing to institute change. assembly 
of the Task Force on Affirmative Action demonstrates the Department's 
interest in identifying opportunities for improving the EBO program and 
the operations of M/ERO. 


Several members of M/EBO said that the office should develop written 
procedures now followed in each of the programs. These procedures would 
climinate time lost when new employces are assigned to replace profes- 
Sionals in the office. Included in this area is development of more 
formal, structured commmication linkages with other offices and bureaus 
of the Department. Staff admit that most of the current commmication 
channels have been built up from personal friendships. Such networks 
are inadequate other than for the immediate future, since with the con- 
tinual rotation of Foreign Service personnel, contacts are reassigned 
to other offices with other functions and replaced by persons unknown 
to the staff of M/EBO. Channels should be fixed between positions. 


Improved management would result from more frequent and structured 
staff meetings, designed to increase the sharing of information on 
cases, procedures, and employment policies and practices being followed 
and under consideration by the Bureau of Personnel. Support staff have 
not been invited to the meetings, and as an integral part of the office, 
should be asked to attend. 


Specific roles and responsibilities need to be clarified for all 
office personnel With only a few exceptions, all job descriptions are 
out-of-date and should be revised. The duties of the two top people-- 
the Director of the Office and the Deputy Director--need to be reviewed. 
The Deputy Director actually does not operate in that capacity, and by 
design (see Figure 1) allocates most of her time as Federal Women's 
Program Coordinator. It is also necessary to review the role the Director 
of EBO will have with the staff. 


In his message on EBO of March 15, 1977, the Secretary of State 
reaffirmed his leadership responsibility for EBO and delegated responsi- 
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bility for administration to the Deputy Undersecretary for Management 
and the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Equal Employment Opportunity. 
Special program-related activities consistent with the duties assigned 
in 1FAMLSO should be defined for these two persons. (The responsibil- 
ities of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Equal Employment Opportunity, 
for example, are stated very generally, such as "manages the special 
emphasis efforts...," “participates in personnel processes... ," and 
"maintains liaison with the Civil Service Commission... .") Procedures 
should be developed within cach of these areas of responsibility. More 
frequent caommmication in substantive areas of EBO should occur between 
the Director of EEO and the Director of M/EBO. 


Program limphasis 


The study attempted to draw out M/EBO staff attitudes about the 
appropriate levels of attention the several different programs admin- 
istered by M/EBO should receive. 





There was gencral agreement that the Minority Affairs Program 
receives far too little attention. Some members of the staff were 
especially concerned about the lack of upward mobility for Civil 
Service cmployees and felt that M/EBO should assist the Civil Service 
Office, Bureau of Personnel in establishing a program. 


Opinions on the minority recruitment program (FSR/JO) seem equally 
divided. On the one hand, proponents feel that BEX is not sufficiently 
sensitive to EBD issues, and that the responsibility must be accepted 
by M/EBO. Others feel that the recruitment program is too time-consuming 
and receives too much attention for the amount of benefit derived. Too 
few minorities enter the service by this means they propose, and the 
ones who do carry the stigma of entering under a special program to 
help the “less qualified." 


The majority of staff members feel that the briefing sessions on 
EEO are important, but have not. been well-directed and »/\.uld be revised 
to make them more appropriate to the audience. Several in M/EBO sug- 
gested that the briefing of mid-level managers should be mandatory, not 
Simply by invitation. 


Some of the staff said that M/EBO should s a sufficient level 
of effort to monitor activities throughout the rtment that have 
cmployment implications. These activities include the writing and 
formalization of performance evaluations, assignment and promotion, 
selection of candidates for training, counseling, and so on. M/EBO, they 
said, should also play a greater role in rewarding individuals sensitive 
to E10, and taking appropriate steps against persons who have discrimi- 
nated cither by subtle means or through overt action. 
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EI) PROGRAM FINDINGS 


This section is a summary of findings obtained from interviews with 
a cross section of employees of the Department of State, EBO Counselors 
and EBD liaison officers, and complainants. The people interviewed 
included minoritics, women, and non-minority males. 


The comments are organized under the following subjects: 
-- Attitudes of Department of State personnel about EEO in general. 
-- Instances of discrimination. 


Image of the EDD office. 


Program emphasis. 


Selected areas--counseling, recruitment, processing of complaints, 
and EEO training. 


Miscellaneous subjects. 


This section is strictly a documentation of findings and does not 
contain the viewpoints or interpretations of W.V. Rouse & Co. Interpre- 
tations and accompanying recommendations are contained in Chapter 5 of 
this report. 


ATTITUDES OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE PERSONNEL ABOUT EEO IN GENERAL 


A majority of high-level personnel interviewed profess to believe 
in qual Employment Opportunity in the Department, but many said that 
policymakers as a group do not take EBO seriously enough and affirna- 
tive action is resisted. A member of the Legal Office said EEO is not 
everyone's business and did not believe in “special programs which would 
bring unfair advantages to minorities and women."' Some members of MED 
and FCA, discussing criteria for assigning personnel, said that EEO 
objectives could be considered only after basic skills and qualifications 
have been met. An acting executive director said that there are many 
high-level persons in his office who are very much opposed to the concept 
of affinnmative action in employment, and that he personally complies 
only because it is the law, 


Some persons are of the opinion that EBO supports less-than-qualified 
personnel, which hurts the ~ gy of the Department. Others are 
negative because they feel t EEO considerations interfere in normal 
cmployer/employce relations by introducing issues external to the needs 
of the job and qualifications of individuals. An FS0-2 expressed the 


opposite view--that good management principles completely overlap with 
110 principles. 
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Several persons said that there is a tendency to stay away from ERO 
problems not because of nonsupport for the philosophy but because of 
the hassle of getting tied up in a case. An FSO-2 supported this view 
with the comacnt that he “was nervous about EBO and its potential for 
upsetting smooth and orderly operations." A high-graded attorney said 
that aggricved employces are beginning to file EKO complaints instead 
of gricvances because "EDO makes people panic." 


While all of the administrators interviewed were well aware of EBD, 
they cxpressed the fcecling that the ave employee is not: ‘Most 
people don't really know what EBO is." “The Director of the ERO Training 
Institute of the Civil Service Commission cited instances of minorities 
and women of the Department not knowing what EBO programs and resources 
were available to them. An FSR-4 suggested a short course (one hour) on 
EEO which all Department cmployees would take. 


In response to questions on whether EEO at the State Department 
receives adequate, too much, or not enough attention, a majority of 
persons said that the level of attention was adequate. Upper-level 
managers scem to reccive appropriate guidance in EBO from M/EBO and the 
high-level bricfings are viewed as informative. Five high-ranking offi- 
cials, however, qualified their comments. They said that EBO receives 
adequate attention at the bureau administrative officer level, and at 
grades SO0-3 and above, but the lower level front-line supervisors are 
not informed. Several suggested that M/EBO should direct a campaign at 
these people, who are the source of many EEO problems. Others, includ- 
ing a woman cmployed by the State Department for more than 20 years, 
indicated that upper-level management itself has had little regard for 
130 programs. She said, "Secretaries of State, on the whole, have not 
understood that a personnel system which is subjective in its evaluation 
procedures discriminates. They think that an act must be positive and 
hostile to be discriminatory." She generalized that this lack of under- 
standing and unwillingness to see problems is the source of a number of 
upcoming class action suits. 


Several persons interviewed suggested that the EBO program needs 
more high-level support and understanding. A bureau chief cited several 
instances of how memos on EO, signed by the Deputy Undersecretary for 
Minagement, got action when other attempts had failed. 


INSTANCES OF DTSCRIMINATION 


Statistics on minority and women employment at higher levels within 
the Department of State show significant underrepresentation, supporting 
the contentions of many interviewees. Interviewees suggested personnel 
practices that are responsible for creating or maintaining this condition, 
such as recruitment, candidate selection, training, assignment, and 
promotion. Although members of these offices felt that they were respon- 
sive to ERO principles, none could demonstrate dramatic, positive efforts 
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to reverse undcrrepresentation. Many expressed the view that until atti- 
tules about employment opportumities for minorities and women change in 
the long run, there will be individual instances of discrimination. A 
member of BEX expressed the view that “equal treatment of minorities 

and women is institutionalized and easily accomplished through existing 
means."' This “comfortable” feeling seems widely held. 


llowever, many instances of discrimination were described by inter- 
viewees. Cases were cited of obvious discrimination; others described 
more widespread subtle violations. 


A middle r revealed the stories of several blacks who retired 
after long years of service in the Department (over 30 years) at very 
low-grade levels (GS-6 and 7). Several had college educations and one 
had a law degree, but none were ever promoted to a responsible position. 
Their talents were “wasted.” "B ghettos have existed for a long 
time, with the knowledge of t and personnel, and no one has 
done anything to help these people move up and out." Three EBO Counselors 
and several poy officials pointed out that there seems to be a 
scrious lack of upward mobility throughout the Department. 


An FSR-6 was told by the officer in cha at her first post that 
she had two strikes against her--being a b and being a woman. She ' 
learned that the officer had tried to get her assignment changed prior 
to her arrival at the post. Ile gave her less than favorable efficiency 
reports, which she said were due to her having complained to the DOM 
about the officer. 





A woman explained the struggle to survive within a male-dominated 
office, where she received jobs that others did not want or had failed 
at. She was the subject of character ass ssination through gossip (in 
which her boss participated, often intentionally within earshot) and 
frequent sexual advances. She feels she can document and easily win an 
[EO complaint, but does not want to pursue this. She desperately wants 
a career with the Department of State, and feels that "to file a 
complaint is to cut your throat. The organization wants only apple 
polishers and ycs-men."' 


A woman who has been with the Department of State for 25 years told 
the story of her early months of employment as the second black secretary 
at State. She lost shorthand skills because no one would bring dictation 
to a black secretary. Although she does research and professional work, 
her desk is located in front of a suite of offices; she works in a 
secretarial environment and answers phones and does other secretarial 
duties. 


A woman who joined the Foreign Service as a single person and 
resigned when she married an FSO shortly before his retirement had 
difficulty when she sought to be reemployed. At first, she was told 
that she could not rejoin because her husband was a retired FSO. However, 
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she persisted and, after several years, succeeded in being readmitted. 
She felt it was ummecessary to take brush-up courses required of her, 
and that assignments and promotions since her reentry have not been 
fair. She also feels that the readmission delays will cause her to 
postpone her retirement by several years. She considered filing an 
1D complaint, but her personnel counselor said it would make her a 
“marked womin" and advised against it. 


Much of the discrimination that takes place is subtle, aecording to 
an S0-2 in a functional bureau. Ile admitted the best positions go to 
favorites; opportunities are not equal. The individual person does not 
discriminatc, but “the system does."" According to another FSO-2 in the 
furcau of lersonnel, “the system’ is built upon “extreme zealousness in 
the pursuit of excellence." He went on to say that this pervasive atti- 
tude operates against EBO, and that such zealousness is not essential 
to an cffective service. “The Department doesn't necd, say, 6,000 
geniuses, but 500 geniuses and the rest good, hardworking people."" He 
continued that "the system" holds EBO-sponsored candidates and officers 
as less than equal. A black female FPSO-6 said, “there is a suspicion of 
anyone who has not taken the written exam."" According to an FSO-1 in 
management, the system also results in another form of discrimination-- 
the favoritism of PS over GS personnel; stringent Civil Service regula- 
tions make it casicr to fill positions with FS personnel rather than GS 
personne |. 





In spite of new cfforts to increase objectivity in performance 
cvaluations used in assignment and promotions, several interviewees felt 
that discrimination still takes place in this process. An FSR-6 felt 
that her evaluation was written without superlatives and in bland style 
compared to the OFR of a male colleague whom she outperformed. By with- 
holding praise (or offering “faint praise"), a supervisor can effectively 
black promotions and advancement of subordinates, she said. 


Complainants wio were interviewed said that there is no evidence 
that supervisors who have been found in violation of EBO are chastised 
or in any way admonished for unlawful behavior. In fact, they said, 
supervisors who have been found guilty of discrimination receive pramo- 
tions as regularly as their colleagues. The complainants have also said 
that there have been numerous instances of reprisals by supervisors 
after the discrimination cases were settled. Two complainants who won 
their cases said that the complaints system is a long and cumbersome 
process, and they filed complaints only after long periods of indecision 
as an effort “to save their self-respect." They each said that it was 
sheer desperation more than anything else which led them to make formal 


charges. 


IMAG OF THE EAD OFFICE 


Opinions about the capabilities and programs of M/EBO are mixed, 
although higher-ranking officials were generally more positive than 
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lowcr-ranking personnel. The most commonly expressed views were that 
the office is weak and has a low-profile image, especially for an office 
headed by a Deputy Assistant Secretary, and that it is isvlated from 
personne] and other policy-making fumctions. The office is viewed as 
reacting to situations rather than initiating activities to address 
problem arcas. The impact of the EBD program is seen as positive to 
neutral. A person in the EBO office of another agency said that M/EBO 
circulates “far too much paper and far too few people," and that for 
an office whose clicnts are the people of the Department there is too 
little person-to-person contact. Several people said there are not 
enough meetings and workshops between PER and M/EBO to address common 
problems. Memos and printed commmiques cannot carry enough information 
to promote the understanding of new procedures and practices, 

to an official in personnel. Several persons agreed that the office is 
known for gencrating a large volume of paper and that this annoys people 
over a period of time. 








Several persons questioned had comments about the staff of M/EBO. 
These persons expressed the view that the staff is not aggressive enough 
in seeking high-level support for policies being implemented or to be 
tried. An officer-level woman said that ey & black in charge of the 
office is not a consolation to minorities of the Department of State; 
she suggested that he was hand picked "so as not to rock the boat." 
Several others raised similar beliefs. An FSO-1 said that the office 
should stop stereotyping itself--that only women and minorities are on 
its staff. One person said that M/ERO lacks proper s!affing and that 
the staff is biased in favor of clients. Views about the capabilities 
of the staff ranged from "conscientious, hardworking, and competent" 
to “insensitive and uninvolved.” Several persons suggested that the 
M/11) staff should show more interest. Others said that M/EBO has 
accomplished a great deal of good, considering the complexity of its 
mission and the double personnel system and the Department of State, and 
offered as an cxample of success the placement of minorities and women 
on selection boards. 


Intervicws with people in personnel revealed a concern that M/EBO's 
approach of “raising consciousness" was not a valid framework. The 
office should attempt, instead, they said, to focus on specific problem 
areas--such as the black concentrations in the basement of the Department 
and the needs (related to training, assignment, and promotion) of 
minorities and women who have gained entry into the Foreign Service. A 
large number of people said that attempts to change attitudes will not 
be reflected in changed behavior; such attempts are regarded as "pushy 
amd making waves."" The office also received criticism of its method of 
personalizing problems, rather than studying the institutional setting 
and implications of discrimination. "Deal personally when you are 
widressing an individual's problem one-on-one with the individual," 
said an PSO-6. Several persons said that the accumulation of personal 
cases and anecdotes is not an effective method for demonstrating depart- 
mental problems, especially as a technique for training. 
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In terms of the Office of ERO operations, a position classification 
specialist said that both of the two top positions should not be FS. If 
the Director of M/EHD is Foreign Service, the Deputy should be Civil 
Service. Terms of assignment in M/EBO should be longer to promote con- 
tinuity of program. Some members of personnel said the women's 
overshadowed the minority program, and that this emphasis on the women's 
program is perhaps cxcessive. 





Finally, scveral supervisors said that many minorities view M/EBO 
as part of management and that it cannot be trusted for that reason. 
(me of the complainants said that many minorities and women of the 
Department will not make formal complaints because they feel the Office 


of ED is equated with management. 


PROGRAM TMPIASIS 


Several comments related to new problem areas which M/EBO should 
midress, modification of its approach, and emphasis to be added to 
current activities. A common theme many suggested was that M/EBO needs 
a clear definition of purpose and a way of measuring attainment of 
objectives. 


Two people belicved that too much attention is given to what has 
not been accomplished, and not cnough attention to what has been accom- 
plished. A more positive image should be based on documented gains and 
SUCCCSSCS. 


A large number of people said that M/EBO is too concerned with 
getting minorities and women into the Department, and gives little 
attention to follow up on their problems and progress. A number of 
interviewees said that M/EDD should be more aggressive in improving 
the record in training, assignments, promotion, and counseling for 
minoritics and women. Persons recruited through the special programs 
“are eaten up by the system," according to a minority female. 


Some fcel that the recruitment function as well needs to be strength- 
cned to draw in more minority and women applicants, and that the part- 
time MIX recruiters are not sufficiently sensitive to EBO. Consequently, 
several suggested there should be an EDO recruiter, but opinion is 
divided on whether he/she should be located within M/EBO. 


Several people said that M/EBO should devote significant staff and 
time resources to improving the upward mobility program and restructur- 
ing jobs to ect better utilization of an individual's talents. Upward 
mobility emerged as a special problem in the personnel file room, the 
distribution and publication center, and the medical office. 


An USR-6 said M/ERO should address the Merit Promotion System, which 
prevents £0 from being a consideration in promotion. 
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Several high-level persons would like M/EBO to devise a systematic 
legal method they could use to identify minorities eligible for assign- 
ment or promotion. This information, they said, would make it possible 
to build ERO into the decision process. An FSO-2 suggested also that an 
FEO person should sit on each assignment panel. He said that promotion 
boards are successful in promoting minorities, but the assignment panels 
have not been as responsive to EBO as possible. 


Interviewees were unsure about the role EEO is expected to play. 
Many persons, as previously mentioned, feel that attempts to change 
attitudes should be discontinued. A better role is to inform people of 
the law and executive orders, promote EEO practices through existing 
operations channels, and inform administrators, supervisors, and 
employees of what specific actions are required of them. Several EEO 
liaison officers, for example, said they continuously receive material 
from M/EEO, but do not know what to do with it. They need to know their 
specific responsibilities and what their offices should be doing relative 
to ERO. 


Others said that M/EBO should play a reactive and judicial role, 
instead of trying to educate the Department and change attitudes. The 
office should serve primarily as an outlet for aggrieved persons, and 
it should be advertised as such, according to a member of personnel. 
Another officer in personnel said that M/EBO should have formal contacts 
with all offices and bureaus having personnel functions and participate 
in formating policies and procedures with an EBO perspective. The 
current situation is that M/EBO is not involved with personnel in 
operations. A workshop with personnel officers revealed that EEO con- 
Siderations are, at best, an afterthought. M/EEO is not actively involved 
in working groups, such as the current effort to develop the Career 
Candidate Program. A high-level official in the federal office of EBO, 
Civil Service Commission, said that the personnel office should be 
accountable to M/EEO on all relevant personnel matters. 


In terms of emphasis, several persons said that the minority program 


in M/EBO should receive more attention. An office director feels that 
age discrimination is not adequately addressed by M/EBO. 


SI:LECTED AREAS--EBO COUNSELING, RECRUITING, PROCESSING OF COMPLAINTS, 
ERO TRAINING 


Many people who were interviewed offered comments on problems and 
opportunities for improvements in the following four areas. 


LO Counseling 





Several EEO Counselors suggested the need to receive more training 
ad direction from M/EEO. Some wanted to get together with other coun- 
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selors in workshops to siiare experiences and discuss common problems, 
and felt that M/ELO should arrange such meetings on a regular basis. In 
terms of training, several EEO Counselors wanted to know more about 
labor relations and personnel administration. One EBO Counselor said 
that training covers the "don'ts" very well, but does not address the 
"do's."' Another EEO Counselor was upset that there were no postmortems 
or other feedback on cases, and no formalized means for exchanging 
information with other counselors, Two other EEO Counselors made similar 
comments, and added that there was some ambiguity about the type of 
advice a counsclor could give. They were agreed that it was appropriate 
to explain the channels available to an employee, but unsure whether 
they were supposed to recommend a person to take a specific channel. 


Most EO Counselors felt there is insufficient commmication with 
M/ERD. One said M/EBO has not kept the counselors informed about what 
the office was doing. She was surprised, for instance, to learn that 
M/E:KO was included in recruiting minorities and women and that M/EEO 
submits lists of minority candidates to bureaus about to recruit per- 
sonnel. Some counselors said the only commmication with M/EEO was the 
submittal of monthly reporting forms enumerating the number of informal 
conversations held. One counselor, who stopped sending these forms, is 
wondering why M/ERO has never called to ask why. 


Miuny [0 Counselors said that counseling is time-consuming, and 
that they tried to do it on their own time "so that it wouldn't get in 
the way of their careers."' Some suggested the need for full-time coun- 
sclors. 


Some interviewees who are not EEO Counselors said that often 
employees will not discuss their problems with EBO Counselors, whom they 
regard as an extension of management. They carry fears that their confi- 
dence will be broken. 


Recruiting 





One official said that ERO recruiting needs to be more systematic; 
M/ELO now relies too heavily on walk-in candidates and referrals, and 
these sources donot yicld quality personnel. Two members of BEX said 
that [E10 recruiting should not be limited to black campuses, but should 
try to draw blacks from the larger universities where education is 
broader culturally. 


(mn the issue of whether M/EEO should continue to participate in 
recruiting or BEX should carry the entire responsibility, opinion is 
equally divided. Unless persons with a specific EBO orientation could 
be assigned to BEX to make sure EBO interests are served, then M/EBO 
should perform this function, It is not enough to hope that the regular 
recruiters would pursue minorities and women, according to one inter- 
vicewee. 
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Some bureaus and offices do their own recruiting. An FSO-2 respon- 
sible for recruiting in one bureau said that he has no way of knowing 
if any candidates have been referred to him by M/EBO. This knowledge, 
he maintained, would help him to act affirmatively. He suggested that 
M/EBO and personnel work together to design a system to identify persons 
recruited through the special M/EEO programs. 


Processing of Complaints 





According to EBO Counselors, the EEO complaint process is better 
understood than the grievance procedure, and more likely to be sought 
by an employee of the Department seeking redress. An FSO-1 said that 
the system is often abused, however, and some mechanism fur screening 
ridiculous complaints should be developed. 


Many lower-ranked employees do not have confidence in the complaint 
process, according to a reserve officer. They feel that they cannot 
trust an ERO Counselor with their problem; they fear retaliation whether 
the case is pursued or not, won or lost. This belief was also expressed 
by several Foreign Service Officers, who see the Department of State as 
an employer who docs not like to have waves made. 


EEO Training 





The Director of EEO Training at the Civil Service Commission com- 
mented that too often EBO is regarded as an "add-on" to the curriculum. 
It should not be offensive or burdensome, but produced to provide infor- 
mation and insight, and to clarify issues. It should attempt to raise 
awareness, but not to change attitudes, since the latter objective 
causes people to react negatively and may force a receptive mind to 
become closed. It is important that the EEO briefings relate to a 
person's day-to-day operations, and not expound on generalities. Although 
some interviewees felt that the EBO briefings at the Foreign Service 
Institute were helpful, the majority of interviewees had negative com- 
ments on them. The sessions are too long, rely too much on cases, and 
are too general, according to many who have attended. Others said that 
the instructors were unprepared to answer questions from the audience. 
vieitted.) bound report on the evaluation of briefings has been 
Submitted. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


Many persons interviewed said that now is an appropriate time to 
reassess EEO, since the new administration is receptive. As they see it, 
FBO fits well into the broader campaign for human rights. 





In terms of the programs which M/EBO administers, there were some 
feelings that the office is responsible for too much--minorities affairs 
the Federal Women's Program, the Mid-Level Program, FSR/JO Program, and 
the Aged, Ilandicapped, and Spanish Speaking Programs. 


An FSO-2 said that the Mid-Level Program suffers because AFSA has 
set unrealistic standards, expecting professionals outside the Depart- 
ment to require no training upon entry. Candidates under the program 
are also up against strict medical standards, salaries which are not 
Significantly greater than their current salaries, limited tem appoint- 
ments, and the disruptive nature of foreign assignment. 


“se 
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5. 
RECOMMONDAT IONS 


There is a strong correlation between the improvements to be made 
in the Department of State's Equal Employment Opportunity program and 
the proposed changes in the Office of EEO. The program improvements, 
in fact, dictate many of the recommended shifts in the office. This 
chapter of the report modifies the organization plan for the office, 
provides justification and support for the modifications, and describes 
the cxpected program improvements such a proposal can bring about. 


NEED) VOR ORGANIZATIONAL GIANGES WITHIN M/EEO 


As mentioned in carlier chapters, the organization of M/EEO is 
based on the four principal program areas for which the office is 
responsible. These four areas are the Federal Women's Program, the 
Minority Affairs Program, the Spanish Speaking and Special Programs, 
and Discrimination Complaints. (See Figure 1, Chapter 3.) Programs 
for the handicapped, age discrimination, and mid-level hiring have been 
assigned to the Special Programs Section. The Minority Affairs coordi- 
nator is also responsible for Contract Compliance and Fair Housing. 


The organization framework is structured on program activities by 
special emphasis concepts (women, Spanish speaking persons, the aged, 
minorities, and so on). Office staff direct their attention to the 
special concepts, with a result that activities are competing with one 
another for limited office resources. There is little evidence of team 
participation in, say, the Spanish Speaking Program or the Minority 


Affairs Program. The office operates, in fact, as a group of individuals 


cach with their separate targets and procedures. Members of the office 
do not participate in programs outside their area as a backup resource. 
The interviews with M/EEO staff made it clear that loyalties were 
parochial, and few members of the office had a comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of the entire EEO philosophy. 


Although the M/ELO organization structure is certainly legitimate 
and responsive to the Civil Service Commission mandates, it does not 
produce the best results for the Department. In responding to special 
emphasis mandates, it has decentralized common functions within the 
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office. Recruitment of minorities, for example, is handled by the 
Minority Affairs Coordinator; recruitment of Spanish speaking persons 
is the responsibility of the Spanish Speaking and Special Programs 
Coordinator. Analyses of the promotions and assignments of minorities 
are scparated from the promotions and assignments of women. 
building is the concem of at least five separate individuals. The 
organization by special emphasis group has prevented the development 
of skill areas within the office--in recruitment, public relations, 
counseling, and so on. 





A system like this framework could operate if there were frequent 
and meaningful communications among section chiefs sharing common func- 
tions. The consultant's interviews and observations have shown that 
this communication does not take place. Staff meetings have not proven 
to be a means for easy and effective commmication. In addition, the 
administrative structure of the office is not set up to coordinate the 
work of the chiefs. The Deputy Director does not play a epee 
role within the office, and staff have suggested the need stronger 
office administration in the future. 


The quality of staff of M/EBO is not uniformly high. Some staff 
members need to strengthen their writing skills. There is evidence 
that not all members of the staff are objective in dealing with minor- 
ities and on occasion have sided with their special interests over the 
interests of the Department. This study does not recommend any staff 
separations, however. The Director of M/EEO should work with those 
individuals whose skills and behavior have not matched expectations. 


PROPOSED OFFICE CHANGES 


Within this context, it is appropriate to propose for consideration 
several changes in the operation of the Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity. The principal philosophy behind the proposal is that 
greater attention should be given to the fwictione which M/EEO performs, 
and less attention to the special emphasis programe mandated by the 
Civil Service Commission. This shift should accomplish several purposes, 
including better coordination of the section chiefs, increased effective- 
ness in the functions of recruitment and program administration, and 
increased attention to departmental EEO problems common to the special 
cmphasis programs. Simply stated, the emphasis on functions is an 
a on problems, rather than on the groups experiencing these 
problems. 


The office organization would retain its current form, with some 
modification. Discussions, assignment of responsibilities, and commmi- 
Cation within the office, however, would become increasingly oriented 
to the common functions carried out by separate persons within the dif- 
ferent programs of the office. 
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FUNCTIONS TO RECEIVE GREATER ATTENTION 


Interviews and observations throughout the study have demonstrated 
the need for M/EEO to give greater attention to several problem areas 
within the Department: 


- Recruitment of minorities and women. 


-- Career development of minority and women employees, including an 
upward mobility program. 


-- Coordination with bureaus and offices on their operations which 
have equal opportunity implications. 


- Briefings for supervisors on EBO. 


- Lack of management support for EEO practices; lack of involvements 
of the Director of EEO in building and promoting the EEO program. 


- Discrimination complaints processing and EEO counseling. 


These problem areas are generic and currently transcend the respon- 
sibilities of any section chief. Consequently, they have not received 
sufficient attention from the office. 


One way of dealing with these problem areas is to reassign respon- 
sibilitics to more directly align with problem areas. Because of the 
CSC mandates for special emphasis programs, however, this proposal is 
not practical. Responsibilities for dealing with these problems, there- 
fore, have to be assigned to individual staff and fitted into their 
regular duties. Figure 2 is a chart of the proposed organization, show- 
ing major program areas. Table 1 is a summary of operations changes, 
identifying the individual member of M/EBO responsible for specific 
office functions. 


Recruitment of candidates for employment in the Foreign Service of 
the Department of State is the responsibility of the Board of Examiners. 
The recruitment of GS personnel follows the rules of the Civil Service 
Merit System and is not handled by BEX. MED, L, and SY have their om 
recruitment programs. Without a centralized recruitment office, it has 
been very difficult to institutionalize FEO principles in hiring. 

M/EHO plays a role in recruiting minorities under the FSR/JO Program, 
minorities and women under the Mid-Level Hiring Program, and Spanish 
surname persons under the Spanish Speaking Program. The function of 
recruitment in M/EKO is split principally between the Minority Affairs 
Coordinator and the Spanish Speaking and Special Emphasis Programs 
Coordinator. Yet, there is little evidence of commmication between 
these two individuals. The process of recruiting minorities is similar 
to the process of recruiting women or Spanish speaking persons; common 
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Table | 
SUMMARY OF PROPOSED OGIANGES IN THE OPERATION OF M/EBO — 














Function to Reccive 
Greater Attention Responsible Position 


Recruitment of candidates for Spanish Speaking and Special Programs 
employment in Department Coordinator 


Career advancement for minor- Minority Affairs Coordinator 
ities and women 





Coordination with Department Deputy Director 
offices and bureaus 
Monitoring of HBO briefings Deputy Director 
Administration of M/EBO Director of M/EBO, Deputy Director 
of M/EEO 
EEO Enforcement Director of EEO, Director of M/EEO 
Administration of the program Discrimination Complaints Coordinator 
of ERO counsc ling 
Support of Department manage - Director of EEO 
mont 
EO Plan, WHO statistics, Monitoring Coordinator 


office cvaluation 
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clements include methods for developing contacts, enlisting candidates, 
and following up applications. One of these chiefs should be responsible 
for coordinating the separate recruitment activities within M/EBO and 
heing the primary point of contact with BEX on this function. This indi- 
vidual also should be responsible for providing statistics on the total 
recruitment effort within the office: rest °* spent in recruitment 
and results obtained. 


The Minority Affaire Program should bring greater attention to the 
career development needs of minority and women employees of the Depart- 
ment, whether they have entered via the special programs or not. Such 
necds include training, promotions, assignments, and personnel counseling. 
Many interviewees said that if minorities and women need special programs 
to gain entry into the Department, then they will also need assistance 
in working in its competitive environment. The Minority Affairs Coordin- 
ator should solicit the assistance of the Federal Women's Program Coordin- 
ator and the Spanish Speaking and Special Emphasis Programs Coordinator 
in the career development area. 
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Continuous and reqular participation of M/EBO staff with other 
offices and burcaus is probably the most effective method of influencing 
decisions and rractices which have EBO implications. In order to in- 
crease the visibility and effectiveness of M/EBO, it is important that 
it be involved in the development of personnel operations and procedures 
in the Department to a much greater extent than in the past. Many 
interviews conducted during the study expressed the need for M/EBO to 
be more involved, especially with the Bureau of Personnel. One person 
should carry the responsibility for formalizing relationships with 
offices and burcaus. The Deputy Director should assume responsibility 
for coordination with related operations. Conceivably, this important 
function could be carried out by a full time person, who might carry 
the title of "Coordinator of Operations." Activities falling within 
this area include monitoring developments in EEO legislation and court 
cases, supervising EBO liaison officers, and reviewing all personnel 
practices for EKO implications. Investigation of the subject of 
"institutional discrimination" should receive the time and attention of 
the person responsible for coordinating functions with the Department's 
burcaus and offices. 


Attention has to be directed to the continued development and 
improvement of EEO briefinge. These briefings are the principal vehicle 
by which Department employees form their opinion about EBO and M/EEO. 

It is, therefore, important that the briefings are as informative and 
effective as possible and relate to practical issues and problems rather 
than philosophical ideologies. The Deputy Director should be responsible 
for supervising the progress of FEO briefings and making modifications 

as required. M/EEKO should not allow responsibility for these sessions 

to fall to the Foreign Service Institute. 





Administration of the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity requires 
well-developed management skills. Members of the office have indicated 
the need for specific office objectives, coordination of office func- 
tions, increased commmication among staff, and better ability to pro- 
vide service in the absence of one or more individuals (backup). The 
proposed modifications are expected to coordinate common functions 
within the office and increase communication among staff members. Staff 
mectings should become a regular forum for each section chief to report 
on progress made in his/her section since thy last meeting. Procedures 
and methods used in one special emphasis program area that may be 
applicable to other program areas should be discussed in detail at 
staff meetings. 


Responsibility for increasing the management support for EBO and 
improving the image of M/EBO lies primarily with the Director of EBO, 
the Deputy Undersecretary for Management. He has not in recent years 
directed M/ERO to be actively involved in influencing personnel 
practices; nor has he required offices and bureaus of the Department to 
involve M/ERO in their personnel policies. It can legitimately be said 
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that for these reasons he has not performed his mandate. The under- 
representation of minoritics and women in high-level positions in the 
Department of Statc is more extreme than at any other agency of the 
federal povensent. The Director of ERO should strongly urge the 
Iepartment to correct the past and current situation through affimmative 
action. Through the Director of ERO, the Department should place M/EBO 
in the minstream of personne! practices and policy changes. The 
Department of State, not M/EBO, is responsible for its minority and 
women cmployees. M/H0 can, it's truc, provide needed services for these 
people, but without active and continuing support from the seventh floor 
principals, EKO programs become merely cosmetic treatment | 


A totally new program clement proposed for consideration is enforce- 
mnt. Ome of the reasons EBO is not taken seriously is that there are 
m advantages to compliance and no penalties for violating EBO princi- 
ples. Several persons interviewed said there is no evidence that any 
supervisor found to have discriminated in employment practices has ever 
been chastised for this conduct. According to 3FAMI30 each federal 
agency shall: 


“Conduct a continuing Campaign to eradicate every 
form of prejudice or discrimination based upon race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin, from the 
agency's personnel policies and practices and working 
conditions, including disciplinary action against 1 
employees who engage in discriminating practices.’ 
(imphasis added. ) 


Nevertheless there are no teeth in the ERO laws and regulations because 
there is no stipulation of punishment for violation. M/EBO cannot 
establish an enforcement program for the Department of State, since 
authority lies in the Civil Service Commission. M/EBO should, however, 
pursuc a mumber of activities that demonstrate its support for this 
potentially important function. Specifically, M/EBO should go on 
record as urging the Civil Service Commission to establish an enforce- 
mnt program, and perhaps outlining the manner in which such a program 
would operate within the Department of State. Such an enforcement pro- 
gram would also “provide recognition to employees, supervisors, managers, 
aul units demonstrating superior gccomp! istment in equal employment 
opportunity,” as provided by law.“ A specific task is to promote the 
use of the efficiency reports as a vehicle for citing compliance and 
exemplary behavior. 


ISEAMI30 Section 713.203(b). 
23PAMIW)) = Section 713. 203(h). 








The Discrimination Complaints function would continue as an impor- 
tant section of the office. With the addition of a second officer in 
this section, as currently planned, M/EEO should be able to provide 
more timely service to complainants and the Department. The added staff 
would also allow the section chief to give attention to one of his — 
assigned responsibilities which has had little attention in recent 
years--the administration of the EEO counseling program. The Discrimin- 
ation Complaints Coordinator would supervise the training of counselors 
and the flow of information to and from counselors. FEO Counselors both 
in the United States and at overseas posts have indicated a lack of 
communication with M/EBO. Many counselors have never had training and 
most are unfamiliar with the operations of M/EBO. Since the counselors 
play such an important role in the EEO program, M/EEO should assure that 
they are as well prepared as possible. 


Organizational Issues 





In addition to the office changes which relate to emphasizing certain 
functions, there are a number of changes that are organizational in 
character. These include the role cf the Deputy Director, the potential 
for a Monitoring Coordinator, the supervision of the EEO Complaints 
Investigator, and the duties of M/EEO secretaries. 


In the current organization plan (see Figure 1), the role of Deputy 
Director is carried out by the Coordinator of the Federal Women's Pro- 
gram. The current incumbent allocates most of her time to the Federal 
Women's Program, and most office management functions are carried out 
by the Director of M/EEO. 


There now appears to be sufficient justification for establishing 
the Deputy Director function as a full position between the Director 
of M/EKO and the section chiefs. This study recommends two functional 
responsibilities that are appropriate for the Deputy Director in addi- 
tion to office administration--coordinating operations with all other 
lepartment offices and bureaus and monitoring the progress of the EEO 
briefings. The responsibility of coordinating operations with other 
bureaus and offices will be a time-consuming but especially important 
activity. The result of this coordination should enable M/EEO to assert 
greater influence in assisting the Department in establishing personnel 
practices and programs which include EEO principles. Having a full-time 
Neputy Director may have the effect of reducing the status of section 
chiefs in M/EBO, who now report directly to the Director of M/EEO. 


At present, one individual is responsible for developing and main- 
taining EO statistics and for writing the Department's EEO Plan and 
monitoring its implementation. This person could also assist the Director 
of M/EBO in promoting the enforcement program. These functions are 
compatible and define what might be called a monitoring element. The 
person with these responsibilities could also receive regular (monthly) 
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activities reports from the other section chiefs and use these for 
internal evaluation purposes. His/her analysis of these reports would 
be useful in providing quantitative statements of the office's service 
to Department personne] (number of complaints received, number of per- 
sons attending briefing sessions, and so on), but would not directly 
describe quality of service. This position could be termed "Monitoring 
Coordinator." 


The Investigator of EEO Complaints should continue to be responsible 
to the Director of M/EBO. The duties of the Investigator require her/him 
to have frequent communication with the Discrimination Complaints 
Coordinator, but for reasons of objectivity the Investigator should not 
be supervised by the Coordinator. 


The secretaries should be challenged by assuming responsibility for 
routine office functions including preparing correspondence from brief 
verbal instructions; answering inquiries on the office's special pro- 
grams; receiving, circulating, and filing correspondence; and maintain- 
ing office files. Secretaries should be assigned as follows: one to 
the Director of M/ELO and shared with the Monitoring Coordinator; one 
to the Deputy Director and EEO investigator; one to the Federal Women's 
Program; one to the Discrimination Complaints Coordinator and Officer and 
his/her assistant, and one split between the Minority Affairs Coordinator 
and the Spanish Speaking and Special Emphasis Programs Coordinator. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR THE PROPOSED GANGES 


There are a number of reasons why the proposed assignment of func- 
tions within the current organizational structure is warranted: 


Lack of frequent and meaningful communication among the staff 
members in the current organization prevents staff members who 
carry out common functions from benefiting from the experiences 
of others in the office. 


- ‘The assignment of responsibilities would provide staff members with 
the opportunity to strengthen skills in specific program areas, 
such as recruiting, policy analysis, etc. Currently, each profes- 
sional's program encompasses too many activities to permit develop- 
ment of experience and strong skills in one or more areas. 


the office could establish meaningful process and product objectives 
by function. Office objectives have been lacking to date; the 
orientation to special emphasis groups means that objectives relate 
to the specific programs. Mutually supportive results-oriented 
objectives could be more easily developed under the proposed office 
changes. 





- The proposed changes should increase cooperation and communication 
among members of the office. 


- Better management and supervisiom is promoted by the proposal. The 
Office Director can more easily tell which functions are succeeding 
in improving employment practices and which require greater efforts 
and resources. 


- Staff mectings would have a regular agenda of reports on functional 
activities. Topics in EKO enforcement, operations coordination, 
EEO counseling, and so on tend to be more interesting than the 
descriptions of specific programs. 


-- The orientation by function is an orientation by problem and, there- 
fore, is more responsive to the needs of the employment of the 
Department. A woman with a need for counseling or with an upward 
mobility problem would benefit from contact with a specialist in 
her problem. 


- The plan supports the general philosophy of equal opportunity and 
takes the cmphasis off individual categories of persons. This 
change should help create a positive image of M/EEO as a unified 
office. 


-- The proposed assignment of duties helps direct resources to specific 
problem areas which have not received sufficient recent attention. 
These problems include the career advancement of minorities and 
women, upward mobility, and “institutional discrimination." 


IMPACT ON STAFFING 


The organizational changes raise the possible need for increasing 
the staff size of M/FEO by one person. While there are more functions 
to be performed, the concentration of functional responsibility (in 
recruitment, career advancement, operations coordination, and so on) 
should result in less duplication of effort and generally increased 
efficiency. 


The long-term staffing plan for M/EEO should be based on the prospect 
that institutionalization of EEO philosophy at the Department of State 
is expected to reduce the need for a special office to influence and 

itor personnel practices. Adding one staff member and creating the 
full-time Deputy Director would significantly improve the capacity of 
M/EEO to interact and influence Department offices and bureaus. In- 
creased staffing of M/EEO in the short term should allow for reduction 
in the long term, as responsibility for EEO shifts from M/EEO to its 
appropriate locus throughout the Department. Improved sensitivities and 
awareness throughout the Department should result in reducing workloads 
of the special programs by M/EEO. 





The proposed organization of M/EBO impacts most directly the posi- 
tions of Director of M/EBO, Deputy Director, Federal Women's Program 
Coordinator, and Altemate FWPC. The Director of M/EEO would assign 
most supervisory functions to the Deputy Director, who would be respon- 
sible for the work of all Section Giiefs. (Section Chiefs currently 
report to the Director of M/EEBO). The Director would then be able to 
play a more direct role in interacting personally with offices and 
bureaus in formulating personnel practices and operations. He/she would 
work closely in this arca with the Deputy Director who is responsible 
for coordinating operations with Department offices and bureaus. The 
Director would also be more available to respond to directives from the 
Director of ERO. Since this study recommends a more ssive posture 
on the part of the Director of ERO, the Director of should be 
prepared to lend greater support to him/her. 


The functions of the leputy Director will fall into three areas: 
operations coordination with Department offices and bureaus, monitoring 
of progress in EEO briefings, and office administration. The duty of 
coordinating operations with other bureaus and offices of the Department 
will be a time-consuming function, and has been suggested as the primary 
responsibility of a full-time Deputy Director. Instituting this function 
would have an immediate impact on the Federal Women's Program, since the 
current Deputy Director would assign more of her responsibility for the 
Federal Women's Program to the Alternate FWPC. It is likely that this 
shift would create the need for a new staff member to participate in 
the Federal Women's Program. A trial period of six months would be an 
appropriate length of time to determine the impact organizational changes 
would have on the Federal Women's Program, and whether a new full-time 
person should be requested. 


The proposed organization calls for other staff of M/EEO to continue 
to pursue their current responsibilities. The Discrimination Complaints 
section will soon have a second officer to assist with the increasing 
workloads. ‘This addition should allow the Discrimination Complaints 
Coordinator sufficient time to establish a program of improved training 
and communication with the EEO Counselors throughout the Department, at 
home and abroad. The Coordinator for Minority Affairs should devote 
greater attention to the upward mobility needs of employees of the 
lepartment. The recruitment programs of the Office of EEO should be 
centrally coordinated, probably through the Spanish Speaking and 
Special Programs Coordinator. The Monitoring Coordinator and EEO 
Investigator should carry out their duties as described earlier in this 
chapter. 


EXPRCTED IMPACT ON TIE EBO PROGRAM 


Recent accomplishments of M/EEO demonstrate that the image of the 
office held by many persons interviewed is a correct image--that of 
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hardworking and dedicated individuals. Those who find that the office 
has failed to solve specific problems also realize that the scope of 
the problem of discrimination in employment practices is great, and 
progress is achieved slowly in increments. The consultant recognizes 
that no organizational change can have dramatic and immediate impact. 
The proposals of this chapter are based on the expectation that over- 
laying the functional assignment on the current structure and reducing 
the emphasis of special emphasis programs will provide the resources 

to identify and attack specific problems of discrimination. M/EEO must 
reallocate time away from efforts to change attitudes and address 
general problems and redirect its efforts to more aggressively deal 
with problems being encountered by employees and potential employees 

of the Nepartment. M/EEO must get involved in every Department workshop 
and forum which deals with relevant personnel practices and programs. 
The emphasis of the EEO program must be the development of practical 
methods for weaving EEO policy into standard personnel practices which 
henefit both the Department as a whole and its employees as individuals. 


First, M/EKO must be much more concerned about seeking high-level 
support and commitment to EEO. The annual EEO Plan, drawn up by M/EEO, 
is not sent to be signed by the Secretary of State. M/EBO sends the 
plan instead to the Deputy Undersecretary for Management, who is the 
Director of Equal Employment Opportunity. But is it not surprising 
that the secretaries of all other federal agencies sign their depart- 
ment's EKO plans? M/EEO must seize every opportunity it can to gain 
support and visibility for its program. (An interesting paradox is the 
custom of having the Secretary of State sign the announcement of 
National Women's Weck. One might conclude that the office has weighted 
this event as more significant than the entire EEO program of which it 
is a part.) 


The proposa! also deals with what many interviewees have indicated 
as the number one EKO problem of the Department-- institutional discrim- 
ination. This concept implies that it is personnel policies and 
practices that have created barriers in employment, rather than the 
overt actions of one individual against another. The Deputy Director 
will be responsible for dealing with these problems in coordinating 
M/ERO functions with the operations of other Department bureaus and 
offices. These critical areas have been cited by persons interviewed 
as areas to be investigated: 


Medical and security clearances, alleged to be used to screen out 
qualified minority and women candidates. 


Assignment practices which have historically placed women and 

minoritics in less attractive and prestigious assignments. The 
current class action suit, for instance, documents the case that 
women have been placed in the Administrative and Consular Cones, 
while men are more regularly assigned to Political and Economic 
Cones; women are also assigned to less important overseas posts. 





- Promotion practices, alleged to be biased toward non-minority males. 


Career training opportunities, which are viewed as being more fre- 
quently available to non-minority males than to females and minority 
group members. 


The proposed reorganization also attempts to address institutional 
discrimination by giving more attention to ERO briefings. The briefings 
are regarded as successful in making administrators more aware of the 
rights and privileges of employees, and their duties and obligations as 
employers. Significant effort must be expended, however, to conduct 
EO briefings for all mid-level supervisors. 


By instituting a program for EEO enforcement, the Office of Equal 
laployment Opportunity can demonstrate the Department's intent to have 
a program with clout. Activities pursued in this functional area may 
have the greatest potential for increasing the visibility and importance 
of the EKO program. 


The recommended changes also make the Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity more responsive to the needs of minorities and women of the 
lepartment. Specific attention will be directed at responding to needs 
for upward mobility and carcer advancement for minorities and women of 
the Department. 


Finally, by coordinating its recruitment functions, M/EEO expands 
its capacity to draw more minority and women candidates to the Depart- 
ment. M/EEO should continue to work with BEX to identify sources of 
qualified minorities and women who can compete on an equal basis in 
the Forcign Service, and develop incentives for these persons to apply 
for careers in the Department. It should give equal attention to the 
recruitment of personnel] for Civil Service positions. 
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EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Bangkok, Thailand 





March 14, 1977 


MEMORANDUM TO: Ambassador Whitehouse 
Chief Inspector Hemenway 


FROM: W. Victor Rouse 

SUBJECT: Summary Evaluation Report, Equal Employment 
Opportunity, American Embassy, Bangkok, 
Thailand 


This report is written as a summary of findings and recom- 
mendations of the EEO evaluation conducted between 

March 7 and March 14, 1977. The Bangkok evaluation is 
only one component of a multi-component evaluation of 

EEO at the Department of State. This summary report is 
therefore offered primarily for Embassy use as it deems 
appropriate. A report representing all parts of the 

State Department EEO analysis will be presented to the 
Department by the end of May 1977. 


This report could not have been completed without the 
support and cooperation of Embassy personnel. This 
support was in all ways professional and courteously 
extended. Several Embassy persons also invited me to 
their homes. This warm hospitality is sincerely 
appreciated. : 


The methodology employed in this evaluation included 
personal interviews, material review and personal 
observation. A total of 20 interviews were conducted. 
Several informal discussions also proved helpful. 


This summary report will be written according to the 
following categories: 


I - Whether EEO policy is being implemented 
II - Whether it is understood by all concerned 


III - Whether the Embassy has received adequate 
recommendations and instruction for policy 
implementation 








FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 





Findings: 





The Bangkok Embassy was regarded by a majority of persons 
interviewed as a good place to work. Several reasons were 
given, among them: Good management and fair treatment by 


management, challenging assignments, and an interesting 
living environment. 


I - Whether Department EEO policy is being implememented: 
Finding: 








Y¥ithout being designated as such, EEO is being practiced 
at Post. All persons interviewed feit that as a general 
rule good human interaction is practiced and expected by 
management. Equal Employment should not be made a dramatic 
issue at the Bangkok Embassy but rather woven into the 
fabric of day-to-day activities. There are good reasons, 
however, to build EEO more visibly into the normal processes 
of business at Post. The effectiveness of EEO should not 
be linked only to current Embassy management. A change in 
management should not diminish good EEO practice. There 
are three instances where modification in current procedures 
appears necessary. 








Recommendations: 





First, efficiency reports should include an analysis of 
and comment on each individual's contact with subordinates 
within an EEO context. Though EEO is now alluded to in 
prepared guidelines for completing efficiency reports, 
interviews suggested that with no reminder for its specific 
inclusion, it is regularly forgotten. Its specific in- 
clusion is important because EEO has a particular meaning 
at post, a meaning which needs to regularly be brought to 
the attention of managers and supervisors. As a concept, 
EEO is more than good personnel practice. EEO is awareness 
of the need for assuring an equal opportunity for all phases 
of employment to those persons covered by EEO law and 
Executive Order. EEO is important enough to be specifically 
addressed, because EEO is for management a process of acting 
affirmatively based on existing employment conditions -- 
that is, acting rather than reacting. 
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Second, the designated EEO Counselor and the FWPC 
should be notified, as should other Embassy employees, 
that the EEO responsibilities which they have assumed 
will be recognized as enhancing their job status. Employees 
generally feel that these assignments were given to their 
current holders with little expectation that any significant 
dimension had been added to their professional responsi- 
bilities. This perception, whether real or not, has worked 
to further weaken the EEO concept at Post. 


Third, EEO should be mentioned at staff meetings and 
other appropriate occasions, and its current image of 
being either negative or a non-issue be changed. The EEO 
image at Post should be one of the Embassy developing 
positive efforts to increase the numbers of and quality of 
participation of minorities and women at all levels of 
Embassy functions. 


Finding: 





Officers interviewed felt open access to top Embassy 
officials existed, if the need developed. This was not 
true of secretaries and clerical staff. eving 
someone was available was very important to officers. 
Secretarial/clerical staff were much more constrained 
and cautious about being able to reach top management 
to air complaints. If their immediate supervisor was the 
source of the complaint, -no avenue or outlet was believed 
to be available. 











Recommendation: 





Secretaries should have a clear, avenue of access to 
person(s) with influence and respect for the purpose of 
discussing sensitive issues. The Personnel Office should 
be, and is, available for such purposes. Another option, 
however, is needed since a majority of persons object to 
turning to Personnel for discussion of real gripes. A 
logical person for such a role is the Federal Women's 
Program Coordinator. She is respected. Most interviewees 
felt that if she were given a little more influence she 
would be heard. She was described as being easy to talk 
to and a nice person. As to why she was not now being 
utilized for airing concerns, several reasons were given: 
(1) They were unaware that the position existed or that 
the present occupant had the responsibility; (2) that the 
present FWPC was too busy to really be of help; (3) that 
the present FWPC did not really want the job in the first 
instance and does not now really want to be bothered. 








The availability of the FWPC should be made clear to 
all women in the Embassy. The availability should not 
be limited to those concerns which are traditionally EEO 
but any which concern a female employee enough to require 
counsel. If an appropriate outlet is not provided to 
secretaries/clerical staff as is it for officers, the 
possibility of an EEO or related issue emerging is sub- 
stantially greater. 


The FWPC should make a visit to each female employee 
over the course of the next several months for the purpose 


of establishing meaningful contact and explanation of her 
role. 


Such contact should be maintained so that it is not 
viewed as temporary. 


II - Whether EEO is understood by all concerned: 





Finding: 





Both EEO Counselor and FWPC are poorly prepared to 
undertake either loyee or management counseling in EEO 
matters. This lack of preparation is in no way the fault 
of either person who currently holds these responsibilities. 
Neither person has sufficient contact with EEO in Washington. 
The material regularly sent to them does not prepare them 
for expanded counseling roles (which is now being suggested 
for the FWPC). 














Recommendation: 





The EEO Counselor and the FWPC should maintain more 
regular contact with EEO Washington. They should keep 
current on relevant court cases and use this information 
as one means of providing contact between EEO and the 
Personnel function at Post. When in Washington they should 
visit EEO and discuss with that office a plan of action. 
Visiting the office at least once a year by design would be 
very desirable. The fact that the need has never arisen 
does not belie the possibility. When an EEO matter does 
develop, the EEO Counselor and/or the FWPC must be able 
to provide counsel. The Administrative Section is speci~ 
fically prohibited from assuing the initiative in this 
regard. At the present time neither of these persons is 
prepared to assume such a responsibility. 
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Finding: 








The EEO Counselor and FWPC are viewed by Embas 
employees and management as having separate and distinct 
responsibilities. 











Recommendation: 





Both these persons are concerned with the same issue. 
The FWPC focuses on women because it is believed that this 
role will increase the willingness of women to solicit 
counsel. The EEO Counselor and FWPC should communicate 
regularly and interact with Post Personnel and Washington 
EEO jointly. Care must be exercised not to separate 
issues relative to women from EEO. 

Finding: 

‘s effort to orient new employees is regarded 
as an aasal lant Saueare that should be expanded. Secretarial 
and clerical persons appreciated initial support from 
Embassy employees as well as a formal letter from the 
Personnel Officer. 








Recommendation: 





The orientation program should be continued as presently 
constituted but expanded with respect to the formal contact 
as made by the Personnel Officer with the employee. This 
should particularly apply for secretaries. It would help 
to narrow the gap, as perceived by secretaries, between 
treatment of officers and secretaries. 


Finding: 
The concerns most often voiced by minority employees 


was the absence of good career direction and that there 
were so few minority persons at Post. 














The problem of career direction is largely one which, 
as perceived by employees, is being linked to the Washington 
personnel counselors. A majority of persons interviewed, 
including minority persons, felt that these counselors were 
providing an inferior service. The minority employees 
additionally felt that they were not now and will not likely 
become part of the State Department buddy system or network. 
When this fact was combined with the often poor direction 
received from Washington Personnel, their chances for good 
career direction ware much reduced. 





Recommendation: 





Post Personnel should work to assist and advise 
minority persons in the assignment process as much as is 
desirable and practicable within the constraints of the 
present assignment procedure. 


With respect to increasing the number of minority 
persons at Post, the Embassy officials should make it 
clear to Washington that minority officers and support 
staff are desired and needed. Continued reminders on 
this subject will help to create a more energetic effort 
of recruitment by the State Department. 


III - Whether the Embassy has received adequate recommenda- 
tions and instruction for policy implementation: 








Finding: 





A major effort is required to address the issue of 
instruction on EEO matters for implementation. Due in part 
to size of Post, M/EEO is prevented from initiating more 
than sporadic communication with anyone at Post. This 
has, however, resulted in a minimum amount of instruction 
and contact between M/EEO and Post, an amount of contact 
and instruction insufficient to prepare Post for implementa- 
tion of EEO policy. 


Recommendation: 





Though not included in this summary, several recommenda- 
tions will be forthcoming regarding M/EEO contact with Post. 
Is is clearly one of the more important issues identified. 
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oy) F MBASSY OF THE 
\\a f/ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
March 29, 1977 


To: Ambassador 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr. 


Information 
copy to: Ambassador William I. Cargo, 
Senior Foreign Service Inspector 


From: Ralph M. Weber 
W.V. Rouse & Co. 


Subject: Summary Evaluation Report, Equal Employment 
Opportunity, American Embassy, Bonn, Germany. 


This report is the summary of findings and recommendations 
of the EEO evaluation conducted between March 21 and March 
29, 1977. The evaluation at Bonn is only one component of 

a multi-component evaluation of EEO at the Department of 
State. This summary report is therefore offered primarily 
for Embassy use as appropriate. A report covering all parts 


of the Department of State analysis will be presented to the 
Department by the end of May 1977. 


This report could not have been completed without the support 
and cooperation of Embassy personnel. This support was in all 
ways professional and courteously extended. I am also grateful 


for the hospitality offered by several persons who invited me 
to their homes. 


The methodology used in this evaluation included personal 
interviews, personal observation, and review of materials. 


A total of 23 interviews were conducted. Several informal 
discussions also proved helpful. 


This summary report contains the following four sections: 


I Background Conditions 

11 Whether EEO policy is being implemented : 

Ii] Whether EEO policy is understood by all 

IV Whether the Embassy has received adequate recommendations 


and instructions for policy implementation. 





I BACKGROUND CONDITIONS 


The current staffing pattern of the Foreign Service at the 

Bonn Embassy demonstrates a dramatic lack of minorities and 
women at high level officer grades. The chart below shows that 
for the fifty-five positions at or above grade six, none 

are held by minorities and seven are held by women officers. 
There are no women (excluding secretaries) above grade four. 

Of the seven women officers, six are in the Administration 
Section, performing functions which, for the most part, have 
been traditionally “open to women" -- administration, personnel, 
operations, and budgeting. Of the fourty-five persons in the 
Executive, Political, and Commercial-Economic sections, only 
one is a woman. 


Table I Status of Minority and Woman Officers in the 
Foreign Service U.S. Embassy, Bonn (source: 
Personnel Records, March 22, 


























Positions Incumbents 
Grade 6 or Minorities Women 
Total FS Above (non- Grade 6 or Grade 6 or 
secretarial ) Above (non- Above (non- 
secretarial ) secretarial) 
EXEC 5 3 0 0 
POL 17 10 0 0 
COMM 23 16 0 l 
ADMIN 61 25 0 6 
CONS l l 0 0 
TOTAL 107 55 n 7 


This staffing pattern of the Embassy, however, is not evidence 
of overt or subtle local discrimination in employment. Many _ 
officers interviewed acknowledged the problem and expressed views 
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that they had been generally aware of it. They also stated 
that the lack of minorities and women officers does not 

have a local cause, since assignments are made in Washington 
D.C. by the Office of Foreign Service Career Development 

and Assignment (PER/FCA). The Embassy has no control over 
the placement of Foreign Service Officers. 


It is also important to note as background that there have 
been no formal or informal EEO complaints raised at Bonn. 
Neither the current Federal Woman's Program Coordinator (FWPC) 
nor the EEO Counselor have been approached by 2 staff member 
with questions about a complaint. This record is interpreted 
by many at the Embassy to mean that “there are no problems 
here”. There are, in fact, a number of problems and areas 

for improvement as described below. 


II WHETHER EEO POLICY IS BEING IMPLEMENTED 


A. Finding: Without being designated as such, EEO is being 
practiced within the existing personnel system. The majority 
of persons interviewed regard the Embassy at Bonn as a good 
place to work, because of good management and fair treatment 
by management and supervisors. Equal Employment Opportunity 
should not be made a dramatic issue at Bonn, but rather woven 
into the conduct of daily activities. Proposed modifications 
to personnel practices should be reviewed for their EEO 
implications. 











Recommendation: The EEO Counselor and FWPC should meet with 
Personnel Officers regularly, perhaps three or four times a 
year, to review proposed changes in local personnel practices. 
The Counselor and FWPC have not been included in policy 
development and review, and should know more about how 
Department policies are applied locally as a context for 

their work. Their specific areas of interest would also 
provide Personnel with a check on these sensitive issues. 

For example, a new policy on housing assignment or on training 
to increase skill utilization should be reviewed for EEO 
implications. 











B. Fanding: The visibility of the EEO program is very low. 
Although it is appropriate to have a low profile EEO policy, 
the subject is not regularly and seriously discussed. The 
question in the Officer Evaluation Report on EEO performance 
is not usually treated seriously by rating officers. The 
fact that there have been no informal or formal complaints is 
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sometimes an excuse for assuming there will be no problems. 
There is currently no program to maintain EEO as an important 
concern at post. Several members of the staff are unaware 
whether the principal officers of the post view EEO as 
important or not. 


Recommendation: A low-key EEO program should be set up at 
Bonn for the purpose of increasing people's awareness of EEO 


and demonstrate support at the highest levels. The program 
should include the following elements: 








a. Discussion of EEO at staff meetings. 


b. An information campaign, scheduled to overlap the summer 
rotation that would serve as a refresher course in EEO for 
officers leaving for another post, and inform incoming 
personnel that Bonn is concerned with equal employment 
opportunity. 


c. Serious consideration and increased emphasis to the question 
on Managerial Ability -- furtherance of Equal Employment 
Opportunity, in Form OF-266, Officer Evaluation Report. An 
Administration memo on the subject may be justified, since few 
officers take this item seriously. A Staff Announcement from 
the Administration Section of the Bonn Embassy dated February 
28, 1975, quoted from a message of the Deputy Under Secretary 
of Management, Department of State: “All personnel should be 
aware that furthering Equal Employment Opportunity is an 
integral part of (Senior Officers’) duties required by law, and 
supervising personnel should recognize that the higher their 
rank, the greater their responsibility for leadership in this 
field”. This statement appeared in the Secretary of State's 
announcement of Women's Week, 1974. 


d. A defined role in EEO for the Deputy Chief of Mission that 
lends support and public visibility to EEO. The EEO Counselor 
may On occasion see the advantage in sending out an information 
memo under the DCM's signature. The DCM may also activate an 
on-call committee to address Department changes in the EEO 
program or to address a local situation. (See item L below). 





C. Finding: Personnel at the Bmbassy are genuinely interested 
in EEO and in seeing it promoted. Although they want personal 
qualifications to remain the principal criterion in assignment 
decisions, many persons interviewed have expressed the wish that 
more minorities and woman political and economic officers be 
assigned to Bonn. Women in current positions in Bonn and 
elsewhere in Europe have demonstrated increasing success at 
carrying out the interests of the Foreign Service. Few blacks 
have been assigned to European posts. 
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Recommendation: The Embassy should make a dramatic display 
of support for the Department's efforts in Equal Employment 
Opportunity. It should develop its own “Affirmative Action 
Proposal” which may be nothing more than a statement of 

the staffing pattern of Table I and its desire to see improve- 
ment in specific areas. The plan should be sent to Washington 
to the Director General's Office, to PER/FCA, and to M/EEO. 
The impact of such an unsolicited statement from the Embassy 


with the largest assignment of State Department personnel 
in the world would be significant. 





D. Finding: Even within the assigned staffing pattern at the 
Embassy now, there is the opportunity to practice affirmative 
action. There is the interest to move the EEO program beyond 
the stage of passive support. Although the Embassy does not 
play a role in the assignment of officers, it does determine 
what extra duties and responsibilities each person may assume. 
For example, it assigns persons to escort visiting dignitaries, 
to represent the Embassy at public events of significance, and 
other responsibilities on the duty roster. 











Recommendation: Personnel should slot some of the more 
prestigious, visible and important duties to minorities and 
women. Their effective completion of these tasks should make 
them more likely to obtain promotions. The post can in this 
manner positively effect a minority or woman's chances for 
promotion. 





FE. Findin There is a feeling among Foreign Service 
secretaries “that they do not receive recognition for the skills 
they have and the responsibilities they assume. Secretaries 

do not automatically rotate through Washington every six to 
eight years, as recommended. Many secretaries feel that Foreign 
Service Officers rotate more regularly through Washington than 
they do, and that they too often receive successive tours over- 
seas. Although the opportunity to take foreign language 
training is extended to all secretaries, there are no provisions 
to make adequate time available for this purpose. The current 
program restricting the promotion of secretaries has EEO 
implications because it includes all Foreign Service secretaries, 
who are mostly women. The promotion policy is, of course, 
beyond the control of eny embassy. 











Recommendation: The Embassy, through its FWPC, should ask the 
Director General's Office to investigate the tour rotation 


policy and language training policy for Foreign Service 
secretaries. 





PF. Finding: Several woman officers suspect that they do 
not have full cooperation of post personnel in discharging 
their responsibilities. They feel that there is a general 
lack of respect for and confidence in the woman officer. 














Recommendation: Although there is no firm evidence for 

this belief, the matter should be brought up in a sensitive 
and serious manner at section staff meetings. Each employee 
Should be asked to evaluate his or her own behaviour to 
determine whether he or she may have acted unconsciously on 
this matter. If there is suspicion that such actions have 
been intentional, the aggrieved woman should consult with 
the EEO Counselor and request that he take the matter up 
with the accused person. 





G. Finding: Employees generally feel that high level officials 
of the embassy are accessible to anyone with a serious problem -- 
employment-related or not. Considering the size of the embassy, 
this statement is evidence of good management and personnel 
practices. The lines of authority are fixed, well understood 
and apparently open for comaunication. 














Recommendation: No recommendation is required. 





11 WHETHER EEO POLICY IS UNDERSTOOD BY ALL 


H. Finding: The EEO program is better understood by officers, 
than by the lower level staff. Several officers are very 
knowledgeable about the program and its requirements. They are 
also more likely than lower-ranking staff to know the names of 
the EEO Counse!'or and the Federal Woman's Program Coordinator 
and the roles they are assigned. A large proportion of lower 
level staff do not know the EEO Counselor or FWPC, or the 
.purpose of the EEO program. 








Recommendation: As part of the effort to increase the 
visibility of the EEO program, a special information component 
should be directed to communicators and new secretaries. Inform- 
ation packets should be delivered to individuals in these 
groups, and short presentations given by the EEO Counselor and 
FWPC. 











assignments, and court decisions and cases pending on the 
subject. 
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Recommendation: The EEO Counselor should request M/EEO to 
prepare and issue at regular intervals information briefs 
on these subject. 





Ill WHETHER THE EMBASSY HAS RECEIVED ADEQUATE RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR POLICY IMPLEMENTATION 


J. Finding: Although they have not received formal training 
in EEO, the EEO Counselor and FWPC are both capable of dealing 
with discussions about the subject and responding to informal 
complaints. The FWPC at Bonn can draw upon her experience in 
this position which she also held at two other posts. The 

EEO Counselor, an attorney, is well aware of the procedures and 
would follow the guidelines closely if the need for counseling 
arose. The EEO Counselor has a complete file of EEO background 
material provided from M/EEO in Washington. Neither of these 
officers, however, have had contact or discussion with their 
counterparts in the central M/EEO office and both expressed 

the feeling that personal contact and reinforcement would be 
helpful. The EEO Counselor, for example, accepted this 
responsibility in November, 1976, and had to assume that his 
working file was not out of date. He felt that M/EEO should 
have acknowledged his appointment as EEO Counselor, and should 
have provided a checklist of items that would be needed to 
function in this capacity. 




















Currentiy, conditions are positive and the Embassy does not 
need to take any actions relative to its counseling program. 
The regular rotation of officers, however, means that Bonn 
may not aiways have an EEO Counselor and FWPC who know their 
functions. 


Recommendations: M/EEO should contact newly appointed 
counselors to provide necessary preparation for counseling. 
M/EEO should also require counselors who have not gone through 
EEO training to attend EEO brefings in Washington, D.C. 


whenever these officers return to the U.S. 





The Office of EEO should evaluate the potentials for conducting 
regional overseas workshops for all EEO counselors and FWPCs. 
The need for such workshops would depend on the demand for and 
interest in improved counseling, and the ability to structure a 
significant agenda. The workshops are also needed because an 
officer is assigned the role of EEO Counselor after he or she 
arrives at post, and is not able to take EEO Counseling courses 
in Washington. 





M/EEO should also formally acknowledge, by letter, all new 
appointments of EEO Counselors and FWPCs. 


K. Pinding: The roles of the EEO Counselor and the Federal 
Woman's Program Coordinator at the Bonn Embassy need to be 
clarified. Since there has not been a dema or their 
counseling services, the question emerges of what other 
functions these officers should be performing. There is a 
lack of support for the efforts the FWPC has made in sending 
around new information about the woman's program. Several 
persons interviewed confused the woman's program with the ERA, 
and feel that the FWPC was being “too pushy”. Most persons, 
however, feel that her reports have been informative and 
that she should continue her efforts. 

















Recommendation: The Embassy should develop its own EEO program 
as described earlier in Recommendation B, which would include 

a statement on the roles of the EEO Counselor and FWPC. Roles 
for the counselor would be informing persons in lower level 
staff grades about the purpose and meaning of EEO; providing 
information at all levels on EEO developments in Washington, 
D.C. and throughout the world; suggesting EEO topics to be 
covered from time to time in staff meetings; drafting a 
memorandum on the need to respect the EEO question in the OER 
forms; and developing an Affirmative Action Proposal 
(recommendation C). The FWPC should continue to summarize 
reports received from Washington for distribution at the 
Embassy. Both the EEO Counselor and Federal Womans Program 
Coordinator should regularly meet with Personnel to review 

all planned changes in personnel practices for their potential 
impact on Equal Eaployment Opportunity. They can also use 
these meetings to raise the concerns of minorities and women 
Stationed at post. For example, there should be discussion on the 
problems women encounter when employed in traditional male 
positions, such as the Communications and Records Unit; 
employees there have a reputation of not treating women as equal. 





L. Finding: Although EEO is practiced within the current 
personne’ structure, the implementation of EEO policy at Bonn 
has not been planned. One of the reasons why the movie 

"On Black and White” did not draw a large audience was that 
people did not see it as part of a total or continuous program. 
Also the success of an EEO program is dependent upon the 
abilities and interests of the EEO Counselor and Federal 
Woman's Program Coordinator to maintain its visibility. A 
program that is succeeding under one EEO Counselor may be 
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reduced when he/she leaves if the successor is not concerned. 
The program cannot be the responsibility of one individual; 
it must be institutionalized. This is true of all federal 
agencies charged with implementing EEO; it is especially 
true of the Department of State with its continuous rotation 
of officers. 


Several persons suggested that the Status of the EEO program 
would be increased if officials at higher rank than the Counselor 
became involved in directing the program at post. Such 
participation would also give the Counselor and FWPC additional 
support for their responsibilities. 


Recommendation: Program continuity and visibility can be 
enhanced by the formation of an “on-call EEO Committee", 
composed of members of federal agencies with large contingents 
at Bonn. The members would be the EEO Counselors of each 
agency, plus one or more high ranking officers of State who 
would add visibility and support to the program. Purposes for 
calling the committee would be to transfer responsibilities 
and information when a new EEO Counselor is appointed; to 
discuss new developments in EEO legislation and practice; 

and to share information and coordinate actions among the 
federal agencies located at the Embassy. The Counselor for 
Administration should evaluate the benefits of forming such 

a committee. 





The consideration of these recommendations should be based 
not only on the conditions which exist at the Embassy now, 
but also on conditions that could evolve in the near future. 
That is, there are now no serious EEO issues at the Bmbassy, 
there have been no complaints on EEO matter the EEO 
Counselor is prepared to accept complains, tend most officers 


are sensitive to EEO. These conditions could change quickly 
however with the departure of current staff and the arrival 

at post of new staff. Consequently, many recommendations 

that seem less relevant for the present should be assessed for 
their potentials to establish a continuous and effective 
long-term EEO policy at Bonn. - 
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